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BY MARY LANDON, 

r[‘O escape the heat and dust of the city, and 

also to secure the benefits of a dry, invigor- 
ating climate, I last June took the western 
train from New York en .oute to Minnesota. 
After a journey of some days, rendered pleasant 
and unpleasant by the usual concomitants of 
railway travel, I arrived at La Crosse. 
exchanging the close car for the commodious 


cabin of an elegant Mississippi steamer, we | 


journeyed northward amid scenery beautiful ex- 
ceedingly. 
ure of this “bright and leafy month” rose on 
either side. At times they crowd close upon 


the river banks, and again withdrawing to a | 


considerable distance leave a smooth plain be- 
tween themselves and the river. Through oc- 
casional openings in these river-walls we obtain 
glimpses of the rolling ocean-like prairies be- 
yond, Very many of the bluffs, having risen 
gently and gradually for a considerable 
suddenly lift themselves brokenly and abruptly 
in huge masses, resembling dilapidated walls. 
These crumbling summits, standing grim and 
unclothed of verdure—seemingly remains of 
huge castles—give an antique air to the land- 
scape. We think of the castled Rhine, and can 
scarcely conceive that those old ruins can be 
more impressive or romantic than these broken 
battlements of Nature. 
among the sweet, thick-strewn isles of the 
Upper Mississippi. Scattered upon its placid 
bosom they seem like emerald jewels cased in 
crystal. We see far before us the glistening 


river, the trees on its banks, and these islands | 


reduplicated with wonderful accuracy. 
We at length reach Lake Pepin, a broad 
expansion of the river, with no perceptible 


current. It is a smooth sheet surrounded by 
Vou. XXVI.—29 


Here, | 


High bluffs robed in the rich verd- | 


distance, | 


We make our way | 


| bold cliffs and bluffs, among which is the re- 
nowned Maiden’s Rock. A little above the head 
of the lake, nestled in a valley at the foot of 
precipitous hills, is a small town—Red Wing. 
This is the seat of Hamline University—a school 
such as Methodism delights to scatter over our 
land—where learning is united to religion. I 
am told that at the breaking out of the rebell- 
ion this youthful college sent out nineteen 
brave, loyal hearts to assist in maintaining our 
country’s honor. As the boat was to lie here 
| some time I climbed the highest of the bluffs, 
and was fully repaid for all the toil by the 
| exquisite beauty of the seene thus brought to 
my view. Winding far away is “the beautiful 
| river, goldenly shining;” in tue opposite direc- 
tion is the sparkling lake, and all about the grand 
hills clothed in all the pomp of Summer. Nearly 
two hundred years ago Father Hennepin, with 
tireless oar, worked his way up through all this 
wonderful beauty. These banks now filled with 
Christian homes then swarmed with savages. 
Only dusky faces peered upon the pale-faced 
voyager as his little bark overcame the opposi- 
, tion of this river with its powerful current. 
| What impelled this wanderer from his native 

land thus earnestly to struggle against all diffi- 
| culties? What heroic resolve so filled his mind 
| that toil and weariness were seorned alike? 
And how the wealth of this virgin valley must 
have amazed him, as mile after mile the coun- 
try opened before him, watered by this river 
which gave no indications of revealing its 
| sources, but rolled broad and full from some 
| far, undiscovered region! Worn out at last, 
| 


, 


| he named the falls he reached for his patron 
Saint, and turning back followed the current 
toward the sea. 

We soon approach St. Paul, the head of steam- 
boat navigation, and the capital of Minnesota. 
Crowning the bluffs, it overlooks the country 
for a great distance. The situation is charming, 
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“a city set upon a hill.” We pass one day 
here, and take the morning train for Minne- 
apolis, a town on the western bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, at the Falls of St. Anthony. Here we 
cross the river on a light bridge of wire, a 
miniature Niagara bridge, that rocks and quivers 
rather suspiciously. The falls are now reduced 
by the crumbling of the rocks to rapids, roar- 
ing, boiling, and tumultuous. The immense 
water-power here afforded is being rapidly ap- 
propriated. This greatly impairs the beauty 
of the scene, although very many pleasant little 
nooks within hearing of the falls invite the 
visits of the tourist. 

On the east bank of the river is a mineral 
spring. The cold, clear water—strongly im- 
pregnated with iron—gushes from the bank 
about forty feet above the bed of the river. 
It is approached by steps from above, and a 
broad platform is constructed for the accommo- 
dation of visitors. The banks are very abrupt 
for a long distance below the falls, and numerous 
little rivulets fall tumbling over into the river, 
forming crystal cascades as they meet the pro- 
jecting rocks in their way. A tiny stream that 
falls unbroken by the rocks, and is spread by 
the air into a lace-like spray, is called the 
“ Bridal Vail.” , 

Minnesota is a Dacotah word, signifying 
“muddy water.” The name was given to the 
Minnesota River, whose waters rival the Mis- 
souri in their turbid appearance. The river 
forms a junction with the Mississippi at Fort 
Snelling, and I saw the latter river six miles 
below that point, and it had not as yet mingled 
with the Minnesota. The two waters could be 
easily defined, the clear Mississippi apparently 
dreading to become opaque by mingling with 
her muddy neighbor. 

Numerous lakes are scattered through the 
State. Nestled in every prairie, sheltered in the 
bosom of every forest, they add grace and beauty 
to the scenery—the waters are remarkably clear 
and limpid. Not far from Minneapolis lie many 
of these lakes. Those most resorted to by pleas- 
ure parties—“ The lakes,” in common parlance— 
are Calhoun and Harriet. Boats lie in their 
waters ready for use. From Lake Harriet flows 
the bright beck that dances along till, leaping 
over the rocks, it is christened Minnehaha. 
That little undisturbed nook is, I doubt not, 
more loved, more associated with romance than 
any other resort in the land. We took an early 
opportunity of visiting it. The day was per- 
fect; over us bent the bright sky of Minne- 
sota, and about us was spread the beautiful 
prairie. Every thing conspired to fill us with 
happy thoughts. After a ride of less than an 


| hour, we crossed a little bridge beneath which 
babbled the clear stream—drove on to a little 
inclosure, leaped from the carriage, and in a 
moment were 


“ Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley.” 


O! how perfect, how beautiful, how merrily 
indeed the waters laugh in silvery tones! We 
hasten down the rocky banks into the deep 
valley below the falls, and looking upward be- 
hold the foaming waters joyfully leaping down. 
The bright sun shining lovingly upon the mist- 
robed Minnehaha, crowns her with rainbows. 
The walls that rise on either hand are covered 
by a soft growth of mosses and lichens, and 
adorned by bright spray-fed flowers. We passed 
behind the dainty sheet and felt as though 
concealed in a fairy temple. The crystal wall 
before us seemed for the time to shut out every 
thing worldly. We lingered some time in this 
enchanting spot, collected a bunch of flowers 
and mosses, and then drove on to Fort Snelling. 
From this old fortress went the first regiment 
of volunteer troops that was tendered to the 
Government at the outbreak of the rebellion; 
a regiment whose deeds of glory are the just 
pride of the State. We went out upon the 
round tower, from which we obtained a very 
extended view of the region around. Looking 
to the left we see between the noble bluffs— 
lying hazy in the Summer sun—the grand Mis- 
sissippi. On the other hand, bordered by equally- 
beautiful landscape, is the Minnesota. We could 
feast our eyes here for hours. 

Tourists agree in saying that the Summers 
of Minnesota are like those of France, while it 
is just as readily conceded that the Winters 
resemble in fierce cold those of Sweden. None 
but the more hardy fruits can endure the Win- 
ters, while the Summers produce melons that 
rival those of Syria. Though lying far from 
the sea and having a clear atmosphere, there is 
no lack of rain during the growing season. The 
Summer is remarkable for the soft Southern 
winds. There seems to be a powerful atmos- 
pheric current from the gulf; the moisture with 
which this is laden is precipitated apparently 
by contact with cooler currents from the North. 
Southerly winds are much less frequent in Win- 
ter, which accounts for the slight fall of snow. 
The dry, cold arctic air is constantly poured over 
the country; this dry air being a non-conductor 
of heat renders one less sensitive to the same 
degree of cold than a moist air. It is, as one has 
remarked, @ robe of arctic fur that envelops all. 

I have never seen so beautiful skies as those 
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of Minnesota. Through the long July and Au- 
gust days I have watched the white, fleecy 
clouds floating in the soft, clear azure—slowly 
and dreamily changing their exquisite shapes 
for others even more entrancing—till, at the 
eventide, catching the glory of the brilliant 
west, they would flame in gold and crimson, 
the sky itself seeming piled with their gorgeous 
forms, melting from one exquisite shade to 
another, till the eye almost ached with behold- 
ing. In the east all this time would lie the 
soft amber and rose-colored clouds in banks of 
beauty; at length, all laying aside their brilliant 
tints, they would reassume their snowy hue, 
and catch the mild light of the moon on their 
silver wings. 

I had supposed that the most magnificent 
displays of Northern Lights took place in Win- 
ter. What was my surprise, early in July, to 
behold the northern sky aflame with a most 
beautiful Aurora! It was as if over some 
unseen Troy we could behold the contentions 
of the celestials. Banners of purple and gold 
were thrown in the air, spectral lances shook 
and quivered, plumes of heavenly helmets waved 
and floated, and shifted from one point to another. 
All the colors of the rainbow were mixed and 
blended in beautiful confusion. At times the 
flames of some mystic artillery would shoot up 
their fiery tongues and lick the stars of the 
zenith. It was a most wonderful spectacle. The 
bright Summer days passed quickly on. I 
paddled in the lakes, loitered at Minnehaha, 
rode over the prairies, and journeyed through 
the groves of this lovely State. Every day I 
felt stronger; the air is exhilarating like wine. 
I determined to prolong my stay through the 
Winter. Though the cold is intense, the atmos- 
phere is peculiarly bracing. There is seldom, if 
ever, a Winter that passes without bringing days 
that freeze the mercury in the thermometers. 

I noticed that as the Autumn approached the 
frost was late in making its appearance. The 
months of September and October were very 
mild and pleasant, with the exception of one 
chilly storm. And words can not describe the 
Indian Summer that lasted till the close of 
November. The warm light seemed to glorify 
the landscape. The air tinged with the smoke 
of the prairie fires clothed the distant hills with 
a soft haze; and the whole month, as one per- 
fect day followed another, was like the holy 
calm that sometimes follows a life of noble toil. 

But all beautiful things must find a close, 
and so with December came a cold, rough storm. 
The month had scarcely opened when the sky 
darkened—the North wind howled and shrieked 
constantly—snow filled the air. This storm 





lasted two weeks. Through the stern air we 
observed how low down to the horizon the sun 
had traveled, how feeble all his rays were, how 
the lurid light struggling through the frost- 
filled air made every thing look ghastly. The 
mercury sunk lower and lower, and one day 
indicated thirty-six degrees below zero, Every 
thing seemed dead. As the air cleared of snow 
the cold seemed to increase— the sunlight seemed 
without warmth or life. At night the stars 
blazed with wonderful brilliancy, as if to shame 
the ineffectual efforts of the sun, and one morn- 
ing we were amazed to behold an apparent 
mutiny in the heavens. Morning broke clear 
and cold. The crescent moon hung golden in 
the sky: the stars retained their splendor; the 
sun approached the east, but Aurora scarcely 
welcomed him. A very pale amber just tinged 
the lower sky. It was as though the goddess 
remembering the sad, aged Tithonus, and sor- 
rowing for him cared not to renew her own 
youth. At last the sun struggled up and 
showed his face to the world and sky. But 
his coming was not heeded. The moon shone 
on; the stars paled not. As if astonished, the 
sun beamed forth more brightly, but it was 
more than a minute after he was above the 
horizon before the moon and stars retired before 
him. The sun called to his aid two “mock 
suns,” as they call this wonderful phenomenon 
of the parhelion. One each side the sun blazed 
fiercely, as if the body-guard were challenging 
the rebellious spheres to duty. Soon the sun 
crowned himself with two splendid rainbows. 
Rising in mid air—the one reduplicating the 
other—they formed a triumphant arch above 
him. Having abashed moon and stars, he thus 
surrounded himself with splendor to the delight 
of all. But it seemed that the moon had jeal- 
ously observed this display, and was not her- 
self without resources. After a while, one cold 
evening, we beheld her rising resplendent in 
the east, bringing up with her, on either hand, 
a “mock moon.” For two hours these ]umin- 
ous wonders increased in brilliancy, till at seven 
o’clock they rivaled the moon herself in splen- 
dor. Proceeding from the moon at right angles 
were bright belts forming a cross, The hori- 
zontal belt passing through the paraselene 
nearly compassed the heavens. All these lu- 
minous appearances were adorned by the colors 
of the rainbow. It was difficult to decide which 
excelled in wonderful display, the sun or the 
moon. 
—_—_——<—————" 


HE is but the counterfeit of a man who hath 
not the life of a man.—Shakspeare, 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS IN EUROPE.* 


BY REV. J. F. HURST. 

HE nineteenth century has been distin- 

guished by great charitable movements in 
Europe not less than in America. Beneficence 
has more opportunity for development in a free 
than in a despotic country; but there is not a 
monarchical government in the Old World, af- 
fected to any great extent by Protestantism, 
which has not been blessed by the spirit of 
charity. The ruler is glad to find among his 
subjects those who are willing to operate as 
individuals in behalf of the suffering classes. 
For such influence is a relief te the Govern- 
ment, in that it aims to help those who would 
otherwise be a care to the State. The agency 
is similar to that exerted by the Christian and 
Sanitary Commissions in the late civil war in 
the United States. 

The work before us is a beautiful specimen 
of mechanical execution, and betrays also a 
commendable spirit of inquiry on the part of 
the author. In the Autumn of 1862 Mr. De 
Liefde had a conversation with Mr. Strahan, 
the publisher, in the back parlor of Good Words 
office, London, during which Mr. §. said to Mr. 
De L., “Could you not help to increase our 
knowledge of continental philanthropy? You 
are yourself a native of the continent; you are 
acquainted with many of the men and their 
works; could you not pay a visit to some of 
the institutions and tell us what you saw and 
learnt?” The suggestion took root, and soon 
afterward the author was back on the continent, 
pencil and paper in hand, gathering the facts 
which he has here placed before us in a very 
attractive form. The work is well-planned, and 
the opportunities at command were excellent. 
We think the author's labor is characterized by 
such a simplicity of style, as we find so apparent 
in Mr. Stevenson’s similar work, “Praying and 
Working,” republished a few years since in New 
York. Every allowance must be made for Mr. 
De Liefde, on the ground that the English is 
not his vernacular. He is an evangelical cler- 
gyman of Holland, and has performed his task 
in the spirit of a true philanthropist. 


WICHERN AND THE ROUGH-HOUSE, 


We are first introduced to the celebrated 
Rough-House at Horn, near Hamburg. It was 
instituted by Wichern, from very small begin- 





#* Six Months among the Charities of Europe. 
John De Liefde. 2 Vols. 


By 
Alexander Strahan: London 





and New York. 1865. 


nings, in November, 1833. Wichern was a 
young and unknown theological candidate, 
whose heart was aroused in behalf of the home- 
less children of Hamburg. He had no money, 
nor had he reason to suppose that he would 
have influence with the wealthy. But he was 
rich in faith, and faith brought him all that he 
needed. During the first week of the Rough- 
House three boys were received within its 
humble walls, and before the year closed there 
were twelve, ; 

“This was the first family,” says Mr. De 
Liefde. ‘“ Wichern slept with them in the same 
bedroom, and took his meals with them in the 
same parlor. It was not exactly the most 
agreeable company one could wish for one’s 
pleasure. Eight of them were illegitimate; 
four were brought up by drunken and criminal 
parents; one lad was known to the police for 
ninety-two thefts; one had escaped from prison. 
They were a lot of young savages, accustomed 
to live upon robbery, to amuse themselves with 
hazardous enterprises behind the policeman’s 
back, to sleep under a bridge or on a staircase, 
to curse their fathers in return for parental 
curses, and to beat their mothers when scolded 
for coming home with empty hands. But 
Wichern and his mother were but too happy to 
have them. Here was something for which to 
pray and to suffer, to wrestle and to toil. And 
what could love more delight in, provided there 
were some likelihood of saving a few? Cer- 
tainly it was an arduous task for the young 
man, who never had such work in hand before. 
But what he lacked in experience was made up 
by his kind mother’s wisdom. And true, gen- 
uine love imparts a wonderful talent for the 
work of training, inasmuch as it is guided by 
the Spirit of God, and draws every day fresh 
knowledge from the inexhaustible wells of his 
Word. The problem which was to be grappled 
with was, how to win the confidence of young 
liars and thieves who distrusted every body; 
how to make obedience a pleasure to young 
rascals who were resolved to obey nobody; and 
how to reconcile with an orderly and decent 
life young vagabonds who claimed the liberty 
of turning day into night, of running half- 
naked about the streets, and of dining off pota- 
to skins and other offal, with a pudding of tal- 
low, such as is used for greasing shoes, by way 
of an additional dainty. This problem only 
faith in a Divine Savior could solve. 

“The great love of God in Jesus Christ, who 
hates sin but rescues the sinner, was the con- 
stant theme of conversation in this family. It 
was exemplified in the way in which Wichern 
dealt with each of its members. The boys 
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learned from him the existence of that love 
‘which is plenteous in forgiveness, which be- 
lieveth all things, and hopeth all things, and 
endureth all things, and yet rejoiceth not in 
iniquity but in truth.’ Regular labor in the 
field and in the workshop soon came to be 
liked as a recreation, and the school-teaching 
as an amusement. Freedom, too, was honored 
as a queen. That ugly earth-bank, which in- 
closed the place like a prison, was dug away 
amid loud hurrahs. Every body could run 
away now whenever he liked. But nobody 
did, or the few who tried came back of their 
own accord. They found, after all, that the 
Ruge-Hoos was the best place any body could 
dream of. 

“One of the most striking proofs that Provi- 
dence had gifted Wichern with an extraordinary 
genius for administrative philanthropy, and 
with uncommon wisdom in the training of chil- 
dren, was afforded by his adoption of the fam- 
ily system, which was afterward so successfully 
imitated at the French and Dutch Mettrays. 
When the old Rauhe-Haus was full with its 
twelve children, he did not think of enlarging 
it to hold more. He felt that his patriarchal 
number was quite sufficient for a man to bestow 
his parental affection and care upon. Though 
the children never called him by the title of 
‘father’—a hackneyed orphan-house term which 
he could not bear—yet nevertheless he loved 
them, and felt concerned about them as a father. 
But he perceived, too, that he would come to 
lose the feeling of a father, if he allowed his 
family to swell beyond the range which nature 
has drawn for the duties of a parent. There 
was room enough for building a house for a 
second family, and he had no objection to en- 
large the place for more houses; but to enlarge 
the house for more children—never! 

“Upon this principle several family-houses 
were successively built in the course of the en- 
suing years. They are very pretty little build- 
ings, scattered all over the place in a rather 
irregular order; because the one was built be- 
fore it was known where the next one was to 
be located. They take their names from their 
peculiar form, or from some peculiar event, or 
other circumstance. 

“And so there are ‘The Swiss-House,’ and 
‘The Green Fir,’ and ‘The Gold Bottom,’ and 
‘The Bee-Hive,’ and several others, all peopled 
with little families of boys or girls. The cus- 
tom is introduced of celebrating the anniversary 
of the foundation of each house in a festive way. 
Then the house is adorned with wreaths and 
flowers. The family has a holiday, and a large 
cake for a treat. The families of the other 





houses meet with that family at the prayer- 
room to offer up thanks for the blessings which 
it has been favored with during the past year. 
The history of the foundation, and of some 
events concerning that house, are read; and 
thus every family keeps up an interest in its 
own dwelling-place, while at the same time all 
the children every year hear an account of the 
origin and progress of the entire institution. 
The histories of these houses are collected into 
a book called ‘The Festival-Book.’ ” 

With Wichern, as with all other philanthro- 
pists here described, we observe a studious 
effort to mingle pleasure and work in happy 
fraternity. If there was some great undertak- 
ing for the boys to engage in, their good friend 
and “house-father” never forgot to so associate 
festivity with it that the boys seemed scarcely 
to know whether they were working or playing. 
By this means, much of the labor of erecting 
new buildings has been performed by the boys 
themselves. Year after year new edifices sprang 
up, as the wants of the institution demanded. 
What now is the record of the Rough-House? 
Has Wichern’s plan proved successful? Could 
he send out from his house of refuge useful 
men, able to dispense to others the blessings 
they had received at Wichern’s hands? Hap- 
pily, we can answer affirmatively. ‘A glance 
round the circle of those who were children of 
the House,” says Wichern, “carries us into 
every region of the world, even into the heart 
of Australia. We find them again in every 
grade and social position; one is a clergyman, 
another is a student of theology, and another a 
student of law; others are or were teaching. 
We find among them officers in our German 
armies, agriculturists, merchants in Germany 
and at least in two other European countries, 
partners in honorable firms; they are presidents 
of industrial institutions, skillful landscape gar- 
deners, lithographists, and xylographists; avti- 
sans scattered through many towns, wandering 
apprentices in every conceivable craft. One is 
a sea-captain, some are pilots, others sailors, 
who have taken one voyage after another, and 
seen all the seas of the world. They are colo- 
nists in America and Australia, and both there 
and at home there are happy fathers and moth- 
ers among them, training their children right- 
eously, and building up their family life after 
the fashion they have learned here.” 


PASTOR FLIEDNER AND HIS LABORS, 


Young Fliedner was pastor of a small Church 
in the village of Kaiserswerth, near the manu- 
facturing city of Diisseldorf. This was in 1822, 
He heard the loud wail of suffering that came up 
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from the prisons, hospitals, and the many abodes 
of misery, crime, and destitution. It was irre- 
sistible; and he called woman to his aid. He la- 
bored early and late, year after year, with a con- 
sumptive body but quenchless desire, to relieve 


sorrow. He has lately died; but his labors are 
among the noblest monuments of Christian 
charity. In person, he was unpretending and 
simple. He was of middle stature; had thin, 


fine hair, a high forehead, a long, straight nose, 
bright eyes, and sharply-cut lips. He said but 
little, but always spoke to the point. In his 
large institution he was the first to rise and 
the last to retire. He did not smoke, because 
it took too much time. He cared nothing for 
the luxuries of the table, his favorite dish be- 
ing potatoes, with the skins on. He read his 
multitudes of letters while eating, and answered 
them in waiting-saloons and steamboats, for he 
always carried writing materials about in his 
pocket. Still, he never complained of having 
too much to do, He was never too late for a 
train or boat. When trying a quill he always 
wrote the word hurtig—quick—which expressed 
the spirit of his life. He used quill pens be- 
cause he could do most work with them. He 
once wrote nine months with one quill pen, 
without its being mended! He ignored the 
fashions completely, the cut of his dress being 
invariably of the fashion which prevailed at the 
beginning of the century. His hat often showed 
serious symptoms of decay before he thought 
of getting a new one; and his wife always had 
a hard struggle before she could persuade him 
to part with an old coat. He never allowed 
himself to be the subject of conversation. 
Praise was utterly disgusting to him, and he 
always called those who lauded him “poison- 
ers.” Once he jumped up in the presence of a 
lady of high rank, who was praising him, and 
told her he would leave the room unless she 
desisted. 

Fliedner’s great work was the recognition 
and making useful of woman’s influence in be- 
half of human want. He has done for German 
Protestantism a service which—if his successors 
will only go on zealously where he has left 
off—will eventuate in multitudes of restored 
criminals and rescued fallen ones of all classes. 
In the parent institution at Kaiserswerth dea- 
conesses are trained for usefulness wherever 
they may be called. There are ninety-six sta- 
tions in various quarters, owing their origin to 
the institution at Kaiserswerth. In these 293 
deaconesses are laboring. Of the stations 78 
are in Prussia; and others are in Turkey, Italy, 
Switzerland, Egypt, America, and other coun- 
tries. During the late Schleswig-Holstein war, 





twenty-eight deaconesses were engaged day and 
night in the hospitals. They were like consol- 
ing angels to the wounded Danes, as well as to 
their own countrymen. One day General Wran- 
gel visited the Hadersleben hospital, where the 
deaconesses had daily to nurse from sixty to 
seventy invalids. He here saw a Danish pris- 
oner, with whom he conversed through an in- 
terpreter. 

“And are you content with the treatment 
here?” asked the General. 

“Content! content!” cried the Dane in broken 
German, as he rose in his bed. “Ya, ya, ya! 
Thank, thank!” 

“All right, my son,” the old General replied, 
“but let these sisters, not me, have your 
thanks!” And with these words he shook 
hands with the deaconesses. 


THE BLIND SCHOOL AT ILLSPACH. 


The little village of Illspach is situated about 
two miles from the thriving manufacturing 
town of Milhausen, in the department of the 
Lower Rhine, France. The central point of 
interest in this village is Mr. Alphonse Koech- 
lin’s establishment for blind persons. Once it 
was a tavern; but now it is one of the best 
charities in France, or even in Europe. Mr. 
Koechlin, a man now only in the prime of life, 
has been led by remarkable providences to en- 
gage in laudable labors in behalf of the blind. 
Some eighteen years ago he was a clerk in 
the Banque de France at Milhausen. The 
situation was profitable, and it pleased him so 
well that he threw his whole soul into his work. 
He was not a Christian man, however; but 
God led him to spiritual light by taking away 
his natural vision. His eyes became seriously 
diseased, and he could only see as if looking 
through a haze. The Word of God was his 
study nearly all the time. In course of time 
his vision was completely destroyed He was 
advised to travel to Lausanne, in order to ob- 
tain advice from the celebrated Dr. Recordon, 
connected with the asylum for the blind in that 
place. He entered the institution and remained 
some months; but was at last told that his 
eyes were incurable! He yielded with calm 
resignation to the will of his Heavenly Father. 
He begged to be received into the institution 
as a pupil; but his request could not be com- 
plied with, for the statutes of the asylum for- 
bade the reception of a pupil above the age of 
fourteen. To a man of less trust in God this 
repulse must have been most discouraging. He 
met with a copy of the Gospel by Luke, printed 
in relief with Roman types. Immediately he 
set to work to learn to read his beloved Bible 
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by the touch, and in a fortnight’s time was able 
to read the raised words pretty well. He 
learned by heart every word that he read. In 
five months he had read and committed to 
memory the whole Gospel of Luke. He was 
now about to try other portions of the Scrip- 
tures; but, alas! the cup of bitterness had 
not been fully drank. His nerves now gave 
way, and the acuteness of his touch departed 
from him. He laid the precious volume aside, 
never expecting to be able to read it again. But 
after awhile the acuteness of his touch returned, 

Mr. Koechlin asked himself the question, 
“How can I help the blind of France?” He 
wished to become a preacher and teacher for 
the blind. A poor blind young man was his 
first pupil; a second followed soon; and without 
the slightest effort on his part, before the year 
drew to a close, his house lodged eight pupils. 
From step to step his institution has grown— 
probably the only instance in the whole world 
where the director of a blind asylum is himself 
a blind man. 


THE DEACONESS INSTITUTION IN PARIS. 


The idea of introducing female agency into 
the Protestant Church of France was suggested 
before Fliedner thought of deaconesses, though 
it was not till fifteen years after Fliedner 
founded his deaconess house at Kaiserswerth 
that the Paris institution was called into exist- 
ence. The Protestant Church of France was 
blessed with deaconesses long before Vincen- 
tius de Paula established, within the Romish 
Church, the institution of the Sisters of Char- 
ity in 1642. Henry Robert de la Marck, son 
of Robert IV, embraced the Reformation in 
1559 and “instituted the Demoiselles de Charite 
for solacing aged and infirm people at their 
homes; and he assigned the necessary funds for 
rendering this pious foundation permanent and 
efficacious.” 

It was the Rev. Antoine Vermiel, minister 
of the Reformed Church of Paris, who revived 
this worthy institution. He loved the poor, 
and lavished his time and money in their be- 
half. Mademoiselle M. was led by his preach- 
ing to give herself to Christ. She had a school 
in Bordeaux, and used every effort to bring her 
pupils to a knowledge of the Savior. Her heart 
was too large for her present sphere, and she 
dreamed of nothing but being a missionary. 
Mrs. Fry had just been at the metropolis, and 
formed a committee of ladies for visiting the 
prisoners of St. Lazare. The ladies found that 
a refuge for receiving discharged prisoners was 
one of the first requisites. Miss M. was at 
once singled out for directress, 





This was the starting-point. Then came up 
one institution after another till all France was 
made to feel their power. Large buildings 
were provided by liberal hearts; many women 
were enlisted in the good cause of saving the 
destitute; and thousands were rescued from 
emporal and eternal ruin. 

The record of charity in the Old World is 
not without its important lessons for us in the 
New World. The field is large here as well as 
in Europe. Many readers of this sketch can 
look around and see some class which they 
can bring up to a higher condition. Let them 
do it! Let every one who can be aided by us 
not go down to the grave, and to ruin, without 
the helping hand that we can proffer! 


———_— 


BY AND BY. 





BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 





LITTLE words so often uttered 
To the fondly-trusting child, 
Where a mother’s love and patience 
All our wants and woes beguil’d; 
Ever still her voice seems lingering 
Like a soothing lullaby, 
With old argosies of promise 
In the goodly by and by. 
Tender memories softly bringing 
Radiant flowers and golden sky, 
With youth's rosy-pinion’d angel 
Whispering mother’s by and by; 
Though all pass’d and hush’d in silence 
Those dear lips so long have been, 
Still these words with gracious meaning 
Bring a cheer we knew not then. 
Often foot-sore, cold, and weary, 
In a lone and barren way, 
Seems the night-storm, dark and dreary, 
And so distant still the day. 
Striving with our pain and weakness, 
On the mount we fix our eye, 
Saying, lest we faint and falter, 
Morning breaketh by and by. 
And as travelers with burdens, 
Through this wilderness of care, 
In each thorny path still looking 
For the sinless footprints there; 
Often from the toil-worn summit 
Gleams the Canaan of the blest, 
Blooming fields and cooling fountains, 
By and by the pilgrim’s rest. 
O this hope of our to-morrow, 
Where no sorrows ever come; 
When from tearful tents to mansions, 
Jesus calls his wanderers home! 
No more anguish, pain, or parting, 
Lov'd ones then no more will die; 
O the triumph, peace, and gladness 
In the glorious by and by! 
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FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. | The world is wide. It affords pursuits, honor- 











BY REV. A. J. MERCHANT. 





“Who wants amusements in the flame of battle? 
Ts it not treason to the soul immortal, 
Her foes in arms, eternity the prize? 
Will toys amuse when medicines can not cure?” 
Young. 





T‘HAT the Creator seems to have designed the 

system of life’s activities to operate on the 
principle of mutual compensation, or mutual 
recreation, perhaps no one will question. In 
harmony with this manifest design or law, while 
one set of our powers are vigorously engaged 
in some useful pursuit of life, others may re- 
main at rest, relax their energies, receive health- 
ful recreation, and thus the complicated ma- 
chinery of our physical and spiritual constitution 
may be self-lubricating. 

Taking the hint from the divine conduct, | 
we believe—may we not affirm—that life ap- 
proaches nearest the true ideal, when it is 
divided into two grand departments, labor and 
rest. Hence, should it be thought impossible, 
nay, impracticable, that the activities and labors 
of life could be placed under such a regimen— 
an agreeable variety, a change from the exercise 
of one class of functions to those of another— 





as to secure the end proposed by those who | 
would separate man from the godlike by making | 
a third department, an interpolation for purposes 
only and solely of play, sport, amusement? 

And here it must not be overlooked that the 
varied employments of the devotees of play and 
amusement moving in fashion’s circles, gener- 
ally, if not always, make severe drafts upon 
the vitality of man, not unfrequently defeating 
the end proposed; so that, in spite of the cher- 
ished theory of “sportive recreation,” life’s ac- 
tivities range themselves under one chapter and 
only one labor. Therefore, a great problem to 
which we should address ourselves for its solu- 
tion is, How shall the hours of labor in all the 
diversified engagements of man be so adjusted 
that the ultimate design of the great Architect 
may be realized? 

Let us speak of some of the grave mistakes 
made by the advocates of popular amusements. 

1. It is assumed that some of the endow- 
ments of our nature can only find scope for 
healthful exercise when the mind is engaged or 
entertained amid scenes and surroundings that 
are solely adapted for amusement. What shall 
call forth from their hidden sources the out- 
flowings of mirthfulness and cheer but environ- 





ments of gayety and pleasure? We answer: 


able and useful, diversified as are the faculties 
of the human mind; pursuits that not only 
furnish ample room for the play of the free 
and gushing emotions that spring from a glad 
and buoyant spirit, but at the same time yield 
fruits that will crown the brows of fellow-spirits 
with blessings, sending back to us the rich 
reversion of conscious rectitude and the bene- 
diction of an approving God. 

2. It is argued with great confidence that the 
overtaxed energies, especially of the mind, can 
not be recreated except in obedience to dicta- 
tion of pleasure. It is replied, that the mind 
ought not to be overtaxed, and to obviate the 
danger, and also to furnish natural recreation, 
should it be “crushing beneath its burdens,” 
let the student betake himself, an hour at a 
time at regular intervals three or four times a 
day, to some useful manual enterprise, and he 
will soon find by experience the wonderful 
power of the system here defended to invigorate 


| the mind, to strengthen the perceptive faculties 


for the abstrusities of science, to enlarge the 
domain of his memory. Reference to honored 
names is unnecessary. The Divine proposition 
is, “ With long life wiil I satisfy him and show 
him my salvation.” 

3. It is a fair deduction from what we have 
read in favor of amusements, that a desire to 
be cheerful, to be gay, to be light-hearted, to 
be happy, should be the ruling motive. It is 
answered: God has made the dictates of duty, 
in all the relations we sustain, the ruling motive 
to action, in order to the achievement of our 
high and noble destiny. Also, he has so adapted 
his moral government to us, that an incident 
arising from a faithful observance of his precepts 
is the gratification of our better natures—we 
are happy. 

“ Happiness is a wayside flower 
Growing by the paths of usefulness; 
Plucked, it withers in thy hand. 
Tread not the thyme beneath thy feet; 
Be useful and be happy.” 


4. Another error is this: “Life can only be 
lengthened to its just limit by daily relaxation 
from all labor.” Then, so far as pleasure re- 
quires labor, it also must be foreborne. What 
then would remain of pleasure? Nothing. “Re- 
laxation from all labor” is needed. God rested. 
Man should rest, not play. Still we hear, a life 
of labor is a constant “attrition by which the 
wheels, and cogs, and rivets, and axles of life 
are worn out,” thus ignoring the great law of 
compensation exhibited in lives of properly-ad- 
justed labors, and enstamped with the Divine 
signet; exhibited in ten thousand instances of 
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devoted philanthropists, laborious statesmen, 
profound philosophers, and self-sacrificing di- 
vines, whose entire energies have been expended 
in harmony with the law of useful labor fol- 
lowed by suitable repose; who, at last, in ad- 
vanced age, have come down to the grave “ripe 
and fit for their Master’s use,” who have “ceased 
at once to work and live.” 

There are numerous pursuits, both innocent 
in themselves and affording a happy change in 
the current of human vigor, which we would 
not exclude from the catalogue of legitimate em- 
ployment. Let the exuberance of spirit, cheer- 
ful and joyous from a consciousness of rectitude, 
flow forth in song and hymn, accompanied by 
the dulcet strains of an “instrument of ten 


strings,” or of an instrument with a “bank of 
keys;” let an evening glide swiftly by while 


the sociabilities of companions turn upon busi- 
ness, science, philosophy, poetry, politics, morals, 
religion—eliciting closeness of thought, exciting 
mirthfulness by the salient repartee, attracting 
the mind to the contemplation of lofty themes, 
devising means for the alleviation of the wants 
and woes of the unfortunate; let each day wit- 
ness to manly effort in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, in taking note of passing events; let the 
eye feast upon all that God has made pure and 
beautiful in earth and heaven; let imagination 
roam far beyond the limits of the tangible and 
visible, and dwell upon scenes of unrealized 
and betokened bliss and happiness; let life be 
filled with labors such as these, and no violence 
is offered to the law of our munificent Creator, 
who would spread over us the pavilion of his 
glory here, the symbol of his presence hereafter. 


“ Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin's promptings that ever entreat us, 
test from world sirens that lure us to ill.” 


The amusements in vogue, sanctioned by cus- 
tom and recommended by the sonorous adjective, 
fashionable, are numerous. 


“Custom, 'tis true, a venerable tyrant, 
O’er servile man extends her blind dominion.” 
And, 
“ New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed.” 


The space we allot to this paper will only 
allow us to mention the names of some of the 
amusements now current—evening entertain- 
ments, dancing, gaming, gambling, billiards, ball- 
alleys, itinerating shows, and theaters—and point 
out their relation to human welfare by indica- 
ting a few general truths concerning them. 

1. Many of the popular recreations of our 





towns, cities, rural districts, are attended with 
an unwarrantable expenditure of care, thought, 
anxiety, time, and money. Whoever will seri- 
ously undertake to compute the outlay in these 
several particulars connected with but one of 
our large fashionable evening receptions, will 
find startling proof of our proposition. The 
evening is decided upon. The guests are in- 
vited. Weigh, if you have scales adapted to 
the delicate but momentous task, the thought 
and care consumed and consuming, that are 
spent during the progress, till they drag their 
wearied bodies to repose amid the small hours 
of the night. Add to this the outlay for honi- 
ton laces, bareges, silks, perfumes; the outlay 
for table furnishing, and you have an aggregate 
that is altogether unwarrantable, if considered 
with reference to the end achieved! If consid- 
ered in the light of duty’s call to “feed the 
poor and clothe the naked,” to “be eyes to the 
blind and feet to the lame,” it is no less than 
the high crime of robbery and of rebellion 
against God who would make us the almoners 
of his bounty for the exaltation of our common 
humanity. 

2. Nearly all the fashionable amusements of 
the day are, in themselves or in their necessary 
connections, so many means in active operation 
for undermining and ruining health and induc- 
ing premature decay and death. No one in his 
senses can, for a moment, question this. The 
hours God has ordained for repose encroached 
upon—night turned into day—the gormandiz- 
ing, wine-drinking, and gluttony attendant, 
the enervation consequent upon the unnatural 
exercise of the ball or dance, the exposure 
returning in the gray of morning, these are 
suggestions of the answer to the oft-repeated 
questions, why is the present generation so 
much more effeminate than the former? Why 
are the sons and daughters not able to endure 
as much as their parents? Death itself could 
not devise a surer system to gratify his lust for 
dominion than that now in operation; namely, 
the systeme ized amusements in vogue with 
their necessary concomitants. 


“In the embattled plain 
Though Death erults, and claps his raven wings, 
Yet reigns he not, e'en there, so absolute, 
So merciless, as in yon frantic scenes 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth, 
Where, in the intoxicating draught concealed, 
Or couched beneath the glance of lawless love, 
He snares the simple youth, who, naught suspecting, 
Means to be blest, but finds himself undone.” 


8. The inevitable tendency of pleasure sought 
in amusements is to sloth and idleness, to dis- 
sipation of body, mind, and morals. Fashionable 
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pleasure mingles poison in the cup. When the 
affections and passions have become enkindled 
by its fascination, the plain and simple diet of 
industrial pursuits is regarded with loathing 
and disgust. The night’s revel is past; the ex- 
hilaration of wine is over; the enchantment of 
gay society is fled; the hallucination of cards, 
of music, of dancing, of the drama, is ended. 
But the unnatural heat of the mind and pas- 
sions does not so soon subside. The steady 
round of the counting-room or sales-room, the 
manipulations of the workshop, and the scenes 
of husbandry, have proportionately lost their 
charm. Amusement to its devotees wears a 
bland and smiling face; opens up a paradise of 
delights; promises “a home of love,” while the 
toil and care of honest industry in mental and 
manual pursuits is repulsive. Mark how differ- 
ent now! Mark how different in the end! While 
Industry builds a home of beauty and plenty 
amid embowering shades and cooling waterfalls 
in which to pass the evening of a useful and 
happy life, Amusement, in disappointment and 
remorse, filled with disease, the fruit of early 
indulgence, before the sun of life has reached 
the meridian, lies down to die upon a dunghill. 


“T would not waste my spring of youth 
In idle dalliance; I would plant rich seeds 
To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit 
When I am old.” 


4. We may justly charge home the results 
of any system to its principles, provided they 
follow generally and apparently necessarily. 
What are some of the tendencies and results, 
further, of fashionable amusements? 

(1.) To the professor of the Christian religion 
their tendency is to spiritual apathy, to a disrel- 
ish for the means of grace, to sure departure 
from God, to backsliding, to final abandonment 
of his solemn espousals, “ And that which fell 
among thorns are they, which, when they have 
heard the word, go forth, and are choked 
with the pleasures of this life and bring forth 
no fruit to perfection.” “ But she that liveth 
in pleasure, is dead while she liveth.” 

(2.) To those frequently large evening enter- 
tainments, the tendency is to haughtiness and 
pride, to deception, and to a politeness and 
etiquette as false and hypocritical as the bosom 
of Judas Iscariot. ‘All their works they do to 
be seen of men; they make broad their phylac- 
teries, and enlarge the borders of their garments.” 

(3.) To the devotee of cards, the tendency is 
to gambling, to drunkenness, to debauchery, to 
poverty, to disgrace, to bitterness and death. 
“ He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man;” 
“ He that loveth wine shall not be rich;” “ He 





shall die without instruction ;” “ He shall mourn 
at the last when his flesh and his body are con- 
sumed.” 

(4.) To those in weekly attendance upon the 
theater, witnessing dramas and tragedies, the 
tendency is to a “wear and tear” of mind 
and body, and to a creation and nurture of the 
grossest immoralities. “ Zhe heart of fools is 
in the house of mirth.” “ The end of mirth is 


heaviness.” 
—_<——_——_- 


PURE. 
BY MRS. CORA A. LACROIX. 


THERE’s 4 mist, or a dust, or a poisonous breath, 
Or a vapor of death 
Suspended in every air. 
It may blow o'er the mountain or hang o'er the heath, 
It may sweep o’er the ocean’s wide main, 
It may babble through fountain, lie pent up beneath, 
Or parch o’er the dry, arid plain; 
It may drop its pearls on the bergs of the poles, 
It may float with the lightning’s home, 
It may crystal the clouds to the whitest snows, 
Or sift through the high dashing foam. 
In valleys deep 
Where breezes sleep, 
It may balm its invisible breath, 
But 't will bear on its bosom, wherever it flows, 
A mist, or a dust, or a vapor of death. 


There are waters that melt from the mountain’s crest 
And its icy breast, 
That limpidly trickle below; 
There is many a fount at the foot of the hill 
That with sparkling leaps into the day, 
Or leaving the mount as a silent rill, 
Pebbly, merrily, murmurs away; 
There are glassy smooth lakes whose crystalline depths 
Reveal pearls and mirror the sky; 
There are billowy waves that wash the shores of the sea 
To be drawn to the clouds on high; 
There are dewy pearls 
In the leafy curls, 
That tremble in the morning sun, 
But every drop, wherever it be, 
Has passed o'er the dead and impurity won. 


But I think of a land, O! that beautiful land, 
And a golden strand, 
Where all that is there shall be pure. 
The air of that clime shall be fresh, every breath, 
And streams, crystal, pure evermore. 
Naught belonging to time, no tincture of death 
Can breathe o'er that mystical shore. 
These impure hearts, endless fountains of woe 
That weary us so in the soul 
And give us no rest, shall be evermore pure 
While ages unlimited roll. 
O, ravishing thought! 
With the invisible fraught— 
To be holy and pure, through the death of the Son, 
In the presence of Him to whom the stars are not pure, 
And forever with both to be one. 
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LUCRETIA AND MARGARET DAVIDSON. 
PERSONAL AND GATHERED RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY MES. ELIZABETH S. MARTIN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 
“Thou wert unfit to dwell with clay; 
For sin too pure, for earth too bright; 
And Death who called thee hence away, 


Placed on his brow a gem of light!” 
Margaret to her Sister. 


HE family circle within the Davidson home 

breathed an atmosphere of romance and 
poetry, which was actually exhaled from its 
every member. 

The mother, on her bed of prostration and 
disease, was full of ethereal sensibility. The 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Townsend, dreamed in 
poetical measure; so did the eldest son, whose 
education at West Point and short season of 
military duty on the frontier, prevented any 
morbid tendency by the events of. a more stir- 
ring and active life. There was perhaps a 
greater degree of vigor and maturity of thought 
in the emanations from Levi Davidson’s pen, 
than in those of his young sisters, although in 
the true inspirations of genius in its symmetry 
and purity, few have exceeded the latter. He 
too died young; and so sensitive was he to the 
peculiar organization in his family, that when 
jestingly called the “poet-boy” at school, he 
exclaimed, “Spare me, it is not a pleasant 
sound. A family of dreamy enthusiasts, [which 
was really not the case.] O that we were full 
of physical health, of strong endurance, with 
the promise of long life instead!” And in one 
of his hours of depression, every line that he 
had composed was destroyed. 

In a life however brief, where the fleeting 
years are filled with interesting incident, and 
rendered uncommon by precocious development, 
it is a difficult task to give a just idea of the 
subject in a condensed magazine article. If, in 
addition to this, the writer has been intimately 
associated with such a friend, the perplexity 
increases, as every expressed thought or writ- 
ten memorial is invested with a_pecuharly- 
sacred charm, that makes any selection from 
the mass of such composition quite unsatis- 
factory. 

The writer of this sketch confesses that upon 
a review of Margaret Davidson’s correspond- 
ence, her prose essays and versatile poems, cov- 
ering, as they do, a volume exceeding two 
hundred pages, she finds so much originality, 
so much fresh buoyancy of thought, so much 
of what Hugh Miller calls “the true, yet rare 





accomplishment of verse,” that she can not feel 
the meager extracts and other souvenirs of her 
friend are sufficient to convey a just inception 
to the minds of strangers, of a person so young, 
and yet so highly, almost miraculously, gifted. 

Margaret Miller Davidson was born at the 
family residence on Lake Champlain, in the vil- 
lage of Plattsburg, on the 20th of March, 1823. 
Like her sister Lucretia, she evinced fragility 
from her birth, and this delicacy of constitution 
drew out all the tenderness of the elder sister. 

Says Washington Irving, “Lucretia, whose 
brief poetical career has been so celebrated in 
literary history, was her fond attendant, and 
some of her most popular lays were composed 
with the infant sporting in her arms. She 
used to gaze upon her little sister with intense 
delight, and, remarking the uncommon beauty 
and brightness of her eyes, would exclaim, ‘She 
must, she will be a poet!” Lucretia did not 
live to see the fulfillment of this prophecy, as 
her brief sojourn on earth was over before 
Margaret was two years and a half old. “ Yet,” 
to use her mother’s expression, “on ascending 
to the skies, it seemed as if her poetic mantle 
fell like a robe of light on her infant sister.” 

Margaret was emphatically a spirit-child, who 
went gliding about with quick, nervous motion, 
as having no connection with this mundane 
sphere. A lady remarking this peculiarity said 
to Mrs. Davidson, as the child went flitting by 
them in the twilight, “That little creature 
never walks,” and turning to Margaret added, 
“Where are you flying now, sweet Ariel?” 
“To heaven,” replied the child, “to meet my 
sister Lucretia, when I get my new wings!” 

Till the buddings of genius began to expand 
into greater maturity, her whole existence was 
passed in the midst of an imaginary pageant, 
that often merged itself into scenes of Oriental 
splendor—each rise of the curtain displaying a 
more vivid proscenium, that not infrequently 
overpowered the more prosaic minds about her. 
Where we could not keep pace with the child’s 
excited fancy, she played the réle for all. 

Her juvenile amusements had indeed a great 
originality and variety about them. “Each 
character,” writes Irving, “as ascribed either to 
her dog, kitten, or doll, was carried out with 
an ingenuity and precision truly remarkable, 
and the historic personations, whether Mary 
Queen of Scots, or her rival, Queen Elizabeth, 
evinced a wonderful memory and power of 
adaptation.” 

In person she was exquisitely molded, being 
delicate, even to fairy-like proportions. Her 
rapid, nervous manner was quite at variance 
with the classic regularity of her features, which 
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indicated repose rather than excitability. She 
had no doubt very nearly the same moral and 
physical constitution, and was subject to the 
same feverish enthusiasm that acted so power- 
fully on the fragile form of Lucretia. 

A tendency to lisp in metrical numbers was 
observed in her shortly after the fourth and 
fifth year of her age, and she often made little 
impromptus in rhyme, without being conscious 
that there was any peculiarity in the habit. 

A religious sentiment also seemed interwo- 
ven with her very existence, and from the first 
exercise of reason, says Mrs. Davidson, she 
evinced strong devotional feelings. Although 
fond of play, no subject interested her as the 
wonders of Providence, and the wisdom and 
benevolence of God, as manifested in the works 
of creation. Indeed, the first preserved record 
from her pen was produced during the excite- 
ment incident to a violent thunder-storm, when 
only six years old. 

“Margaret ran in greatly terrified, exclaim- 
ing that there was ‘an awful thunder-gust ris- 
ing, and the clouds black as midnight.’ I gently 
drew her to my bosom,” says Mrs. Davidson, 
“and after I had soothed her agitation, she 
seated herself at my feet, laid her head on my 
lap, and gazed at the rising storm—her eyes 
kindling as she: watched the warring elements— 
then extending her hands she exclaimed: 


awaken intense delight in her young heart, and 
one of her early expressions in speaking of 
stars was, that “they shone like the eyes of 
angels.” Religion is poetry sanctified, and by 


| this were her thoughts attuned to pure and 





‘ The lightning plays along the sky, 
The thunder rolls and bursts on high, 
Jehovah's voice amid the storm 
I heard—methinks I see his form! 

As riding on the clouds of even, 
He spreads his glory o’er the heaven.’ ” 


Her love of reading at this early age amounted 
to a passion, her language assumed an elevated 
tone, and her mind appeared filled with poetic 
imagery. 

Strangers viewed with astonishment a child, 
a little more than six years old, reading with 
enthusiastic delight—for she read aloud at this 
time, not only well, but elegantly—Thomson’s 
Seasons, The Pleasures of Hope, Cowper's Task, 
the writings of Milton and Byron, while the 
Bible also was perused with the greatest de- 
light. 

Notwithstanding her extreme sensitiveness 
and delicate reserve, there was a buoyancy in 
the young girl’s feelings that became at times 
almost rapture, and which never quite deserted 
her through all the months of suffering she was 
destined toendure. This abiding joy was called 
forth by every beautiful object, whether tree, 





or shrub, or flower—whether mountain, lake, 
or river. A bright star-light night would | 


lofty themes, and her genius ennobled till every 
thing gross and sordid was expelled from her 
mind. When twelve years of age she wrote 
her “ Address to an Infidel:” 


“ Behold, thou daring sinner! canst thou say, 

As rolls the sun along its trackless course, 
A God has never formed that orb of day; 

Of life, and light, and happiness the source? 
Who made yon dark blue ocean? who 

The roaring billow and the curling wave, 
Dashing and foaming o’er its coral bed, 

Of many a hardy mariner the grave? 


O, ask the mind! O, ask the immortal mind, 
And this will be stern reason’s firm reply— 
’T will echo over ocean’s swelling tide, 
‘The hand that formed us’ was a Deity.” 


And at eleven the lines to her sister Lucretia, 
filled with tender pathos: 


“ Though thy freshness and beauty are laid in the tomb, 

Like the flow'ret which droops in its verdure and 
bloom; 

Though the halls of thy childhood now mourn thee in 
vain, 

And thy strains will ne'er waken their echoes again, 


Thy lyre has resounded o'er ocean’s broad wave, 

And the tear of deep anguish been shed o'er thy grave, 
But thy spirit has mounted to regions on high, 

To the throne of its God, where it never can die.” 


At the same age “The Majesty of God:” 


“With the lightning his throne and the thunder his 
voice, 

He rides through the troubled sky; 
He bids all his angels in heaven rejoice, 

And thunders his wrath from on high! 
‘On the wings of the whirlwind he fearlessly rides;’ 
O’er the heavens, the earth, and the ocean he strides; 
The breath of his nostrils the lightning’s flame, 


" 


All nature reéchoes his powerful name 


She also wrote at this time a versification of 
the forty-second Psalm, “Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul?” which is beautifully ren- 
dered. 

The life of Margaret Davidson was more va- 
ried than that of her sister, as the delicate state 
of her health made it necessary, before she was 
thirteen years of age, to remove from the bleak 
winds of Lake Champlain. After a series of 
pleasant changes, that vibrated between New 
York and its beautiful environs, the family 
were induced to locate permanently at Saratoga 
Springs. When in New York she found a 
number of playmates about her own age, to 
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whom she proposed getting up a dramatic en- 
iertainment; and while her little companions 
were all employed in preparing robes with 
trains, helmets, spears, sandals, and other equip- 
ments, Margaret was called upon to produce 
her play. “O,” she replied, “1 have not writ- 
ten it yet—the writing of the play is the easi- 
est part,” and in two days she produced her 
drama, “The Tragedy of Aletha.” “Not very 
voluminous,” says Irving, “but containing a 
sufficiency of high character and astounding 
incident to finish out a drama of five times its 
size.” At this age also—thirteen—she wrote 
two or three versifications of Ossian that are 
almost masculine in their strength of concep- 
tion and nervous power of language. 

“When in the house,” writes Mrs. Davidson, 
after they were permanently established at Sar- 
atoga, “the versatility of her talents, her con- 
stitutional vivacity, and an aptness of coining 
amusement from trifles, perpetually reiieved 
the monotony of domestic life. A strong hope 
was rising in my heart that our frail, delicate 
blossom would continue to flourish, and that it 
was possible I might live to see the perfection 
of its beauty.” Vain hope! 

About the last of December, 1837, she was 
seized with liver complaint, which, by sympa- 
thy, affected her lungs. At this period in con- 
versation her sallies of wit were truly brilliant, 
and she composed and wrote incessantly, unless 
the authority of her mother interposed to pre- 
vent so great a tax on her strength. Fugitive 
pieces were produced every day, such as “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Teast,” “The Shunamite,” ‘“ Boabdil 
el Chico,” ete.; the last two being the pieces 
of greatest length she ever wrote with the ex- 
ception of “Lenore,” which is a poem in two 
cantos. 

In the Spring of 1838 the hectic flush, irritating 
cough, the hurriedly-beating heart, and drench- 
ing night perspirations were sad precursors of 


the future, and ended in the rupture of a blood- | 


vessel, caused by her exertions to suppress a 
cough, lest her mother, already sinking under 
the effect of watching and grief, should be 
overpowered by affliction. 

Not a murmur escaped her lips during the 
protracted sickness that followed, and the an- 
swer was always, “ Better—quite well indeed, 
except a slight weariness.” Unless greatly 
prostrated by disease, she was ever a bright 
dreamer, and her views in this state were of an 
unearthly cast, about heaven and angels. “She 
was wandering among the stars; her sainted 
sisters were her pioneers; her cherub brother 
walked hand in hand with her through the 
gardens of paradise! Often, when I have spoken 


to her in the early morning, she would exclaim, 
‘Mother, you have disturbed the brightest 
visions that ever mortal was blessed with! I 
was in the midst of such scenes of delight.’ 
‘She told me,” continues her mother, “that it 
was not sleep,” and then adds, “I never knew 
but one who enjoyed this delightful inspiration— 
this mysterious source of happiness—that one 
was her departed sister Lucretia. When awak- 
ing from these reveries, an almost ethereal light 
played about her eye, which seemed to irradiate 
her whole face. A holy calm pervaded her 
manner also, and in truth she looked more like 
an angel who had been communing with kin- 
dred spirits in the world of light than any 
thing of a grosser nature.” “On descending 
into the world of reality,” as Margaret ex- 
pressed it, her piece entitled “The Joys of 
Heaven” was written, commencing with this 
stanza: 
“QO, who can tell the joy and peace 
Which souls redeemed shall know, 
When all their earthly sorrows cease, 
Their pride, and pain, and woe! 
Who may describe the matchless love 
Which reigneth with the saints above?” 
From her first attack of hemorrhage the fluctu- 
ations of a fatal yet delusive disease often pro- 
duced a proportionate ebb and flow in mental 
feeling; yet in general she was full of cheerful 
enjoyment, and with all her retiring modesty 
had an ardent panting after literary distinction. 
She dreaded to be cut off in the immaturity of 
her endeavors. A simple incident betrayed 
this feeling. In one of the paroxysms of her 
malady, turning her eyes full of mournful 
sweetness on her mother, she said in a low, 
subdued voice, ““O, mother, I am so young!” 
The Spring and Summer of 1837 were among 
| the happiest months of her fleeting existence— 
| filled with vague aspirations and shadowy im- 
‘ages. A poem of some length evinces the 
grasping after higher enjoyments, written at 
this period and commencing thus: 





“O, for a something more than this, 
To fill the void within my breast; 
A sweet reality of bliss, 
A something bright but unexpressed! 
My soul is like a broken lyre, 
Whose loudest, sweetest chord 1s gone; 
A note half trembling on the wire— 
} A heart that wants an echoing tone.” 


In the Spring of this year she thus playfully 
writes to one of her young friends: “All hail 
to Spring! the bright, the blooming, the reno- 
vating Spring! O, I am so happy! I feel a 
lightness at my heart and a vigor in my frame 
' that I have rarely felt. If 1 speak, my voice 
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forms itself into a laugh. If I look forward, 
every thing seems bright before me. If I look 
back, memory calls up only what is pleasant, 
and my greatest desire is, that my pen could 
bring a ray of sunshine over this scribbled 
page. By the way, I am not to be called a 
child any more, for yesterday I was fifteen. 
What say you to that? I feel quite like an old 
woman, and think of putting on caps and spec- 
tacles.” 

The last of the year 1837 had come, and this 
sensitive young being began fully to realize 
what the end of these physical changes must 
be. Although still buoyant, there were seasons 
when it seemed unnatural that she should fade 
away from the bright world she loved so well. 
This sentiment is keenly indicated by the poem, 
“To Die and be Forgotten.” 

On the night of December 31st she said to 
Mrs. Davidson, “Mamma, will you sit up with 
me till after twelve o’clock, that 1 may bid 
farewell to the present and welcome the coming 
year, whose close | may never see?” Let us 
describe the scene in Mrs. Davidson’s own 
words: ‘“‘ When the clock struck twelve, I arose 
from my seat and stood leaning over the back 
of her chair, where my daughter sat resting her 
arm upon the table. She had finished ‘The 
Farewell’ when it wanted but a few minutes of 
midnight. The clock struck, an expression of 
solemn awe passed over her face, and then she 
resumed her pen, resuming also the theme: 


‘Hark! to the house-clock’s measured chime, 

As it cries to the startled ear, 

A dirge for the soul of departing time, 
A requiem for the year. 

Farewell! for thy truth-written record is full, 
And the page weeps for sorrow and crime; 

Farewell! for the leaf hath shut down on the past, 
And concealed the dark annals of time.’ 


As the bell of the village church ceased its last 
echo, she commenced a cheerful refrain: 


‘ The bell it hath ceased with its iron tongue 
To ring on my startled ear; 
The dirge o’er the grave of the lost one is rung— 


pou 


All hail to the new-born year! 


From this period Hope rarely whispered an 
encouraging word; and although her sweet, 
sunny spirit beamed out from every portentous 
cloud, the following fragments, as furnished by 
her mother, appear to be the breathings of her 
soul during the last few days of her life, writ- 
ten in pencil, and in a hand weak and trem- 
ulous: 

“ What strange, what mystic things we are, 
With spirits longing to outlive the stars, 
- « . but even in decay 





Hasting to meet our brethren in the dust. 


As one small dew-drop runs, another drops 
To sink unnoticed in the world of waves. 


O, it is sad to feel that when a few short years 
Of life are past, we shall lie down unpitied 
And unknown amid a careless world; 

That youth, and age, and revelry, and grief 
Above our heads shall pass, and we alone 
Shall sleep! Alone, shall be as we have been, 


” 


No more. 


From the beginning of August, 1838, her de- 
cline was rapid, and there seemed a sacredness, 
a holy light surrounding her, which indicated 
a Divine presence—even strangers felt it, al- 
though few, except intimate friends, were ad- 
mitted to her sick-room. 

A week before her departure, she desired the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to be adminis- 
tered to her, “not because I feel worthy to re- 
ceive it; I feel myself a sinner, but desire to 
manifest my faith in Christ by receiving an 
ordinance, instituted by himself a short time 
before his crucifixion.” After the ceremony a 
holy calm seemed to pervade her mind, and to 
use her mother’s words, ‘She looked almost 
like a beatified spirit. The following evening 
she said to me, ‘Mother, I have made a solemn 
surrender of myself to God. Living or dying, 
I am henceforth devoted to him.’ A cloud for 
a few hours oppressed her, and during the con- 
tinuance I asked her if there were any little 
arrangements she would like to make. She 
turned her softly-beaming eyes upon me and 
said, ‘Dear mother, when I can read my title 
clear to mansions in the skies, then I will think 
of other matters.” Her hair was now very 
beautiful, and she usually took much pains 
with it, a duty I had performed during the 
whole course of her sickness. One day, as the 
hour of her departure drew nigh, after making 
a great effort at composing, she requested that 
the bright locks should be taken off. She did 
not like to have the idea of death associated 
with tresses we had loved to braid. The dark, 
rich locks were severed at midnight, and never 
shall I forget the expression of her young, 
faded face as I entered the room. ‘Do n’t be 
agitated, dear mamma. Lay it away, please, 
and to-morrow we will arrange and dispose of 
it. I view my hair as something sacred, which 
will be reunited to my body at the resur- 
rection.’ 

“On the 22d of November death was evidently 
near, and my feelings were intensely agonizing. 
Margaret said, ‘Do not be distressed. Surely, 
my dear mother, you have many consolations. 
You are gathering a little family in heaven to 
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welcome you.’ My heart was full. When I 
could speak I answered, ‘Yes, my love, but 
how dreadful to doubt whether I may ever be 
permitted to join the circle!’ ‘Hush, hush, 
dear mother,’ she whispered, ‘do not indulge 
such sad thoughts. The fact of your having 
trained the little band to inhabit that holy 
place is sufficient evidence to me that you will 
not fail to join us there.’ 

“ About sunset of the 24th I spoke to her, and 
how can I describe the solemn expression of her 
sweet face as she answered, ‘Mother, my own 
dear mother, do not grieve. In life we were 
inseparable—I feel that you can not live long 
without me.’ 

‘“A paroxysm of oppression coming on, she 
called for ether, which revived her. ‘I am 
better now,’ she whispered, and stretching out 
both her arms toward me said beseechingly, 
‘Mother, take me to your heart once more.’ 
{ passed my arms about her; her head dropped 
upon my bosom, and her expressive eyes were 
raised to mine with a look that said, ‘Mother, 
is this death?’, I answered the appeal as if 
she had spoken; 1 laid my hand on her white, 
damp brow; I spoke, ‘Yes, my beloved, it is 
almost finished; you will soon be with Jesus.’ 
A few more fluttering throbs and her pure 
spirit was with its God.” 

She died on the 25th of November, 1838, 
aged fifteen years and eight months. 

A little package, tied with white silk, was 
found a few days after in the library with this 
superscription, “For my mother — private.” 
They were found to contain the results of self- 
examination from a very early period of her 
life till within a few days of its close, and dis- 
play a degree of self-knowledge and humility, 
and a depth of contrition that could only ema- 
nate from a heart chastened and subdued by 
the power of Divine grace. 

A broken shaft of polished marble stands 
alone in the rural cemetery at Plattsburg, bear- 
ing the name of Lucretia M. Davidson. The 
other members of this gifted family lie in a 
beautiful retreat at Saratoga, and with the ex- 
ception of one son all are gone of a once large 
household. The pleasant home on Lake Cham- 
plain is still there, although modern improve- 
ment has invaded its sanctity, and it is no 
longer “the small, neat cottage, peeping forth 
from the surrounding foliage, the image of rural 
quiet and contentment,” as described by the 
little Margaret, but a pretentious compound of 
brick and mortar that quite incloses the quaint 
frame of the old-fashioned cottage. The change 
is one in which unfortunately prosaic America 
and Yankee utilitarianism take evident delight, 





but over which the lovers of poetry and ad- 
mirers of true genius will expend vain sighs of 
regret. Many who “pass that way” will use- 
lessly long to look within the unchanged rooms 
made sacred by a heavenly presence, and where 
these tender, dreamy children drew in new in- 
spiration with every breath of fainiest perfume, 
from rose-bud and sweet-brier that clustered 
about the “low rustic porch,” or with each 
fresh daisy that sprang up along the grassy 
paths which once encircled the homestead. 
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A REPLY, 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 

You have no “gift of speech,” you say, and surely 
that is true; 

For many and many a man I know has smoother 
words than you; 

Has smoother words and phrases fitter for gentle ears, 

Yet well I know your rougher tone is tenderer than 
appears, 

And often when you speak my eyes are filled with 
happy tears. 


You have no “ wealth or honored name;” ah well! that 
little gold 

Could furnish gilding for your gifts I need not have 
been told; 

For surely you ‘re not overwise, as worldly maxims go, 

And the feet of fickle Fortune will come to meet you 
slow— 


Yet I’m loving you to-day, am richer than you know. 


You never heard me vainly speak of your gentle birth, 
you know; 

For yours is not a noble name, I knew it long ago. 

None will ever see it graven on proud memorial stone, 

And I shall not often hear it from lips besides my own; 

But can it be less dear to me that 't is dear to me alone: 

The while I think our souls are one in sight of God's 
white throne? 


It may be names mean less up there, and souls mean 
more than here, 

That many pass uncrowned below that to our Lord are 
dear; 

It may be in our social creeds some hidden error lies, 

That what we here most loved and praised will wear 
far different guis> 

When we shall view our earthly life with unbeclouded 
eyes. 

———— 


So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustain’d and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 
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KEEPING HOUSE—TWO WAYS. 





BY EFFIE WEBSTER. 





\ R. and Mrs. Montjoy were installed in their 
'l very comfortable abode, and were quite 
ready to receive and entertain their friends; 
also to enjoy themselves as best they might in 
the pleasure of possessing a home. They had 
boarded the past ten years, and were capable 
of appreciating those luxuries found only at 
one’s own fireside. 

Directly opposite Mr. and Mrs. Hill had es- 
tablished themselves. They had fully calculated 
the economy and advantage of housekeeping 
before they patronized Monroe & Co. for their 
outfit. Mrs. Hill was enraptured when they 
took possession, and declared herself supremely 
happy. Hadn’t she had quite enough sour 
bread and soggy potatoes? And dear Mr. Hill 
had been dolefully troubled with dyspepsia— 
she knew it was caused by bad biscuit. 

So it happened that Mr. Montjoy and Mr. 
Hill became master of an establishment the 
same day, and Mrs. Montjoy and Mrs. Hill 
commenced their housekeeping experience the 
same day. The families were not wealthy, 
merely “comfortable,” as the world terms it, 
and much depended upon the management of 
the household. Having children, they engaged 
one servant, and they happened to be sisters, 
equally competent and trustworthy. 

“ What do we have for dinner, ma’am?” asked 
Mary of Mrs. Montjoy the next morning after 
her arrival. 

“We have a roast to-day. Be careful and 
have it nicely browned, as Mr. Montjoy is very 
particular. And the pudding, Mary, see that it 
is not overdone. I have no doubt but you will 
have every thing right. Here are the keys to 
the pantry, you are perfectly able to take care of 
them; and I trust to your honor that the kitchen 
proceeds as if I were here all the time. I do 
not consider it necessary to watch you,” and 
with this injunction she transferred the care to 
Mary. 

The girl was pleased with this confidence, and 
went about her work with good will. As Mrs. 
Montjoy had said, dinner was properly cooked; 
beef done to a turn, and all the viands pal- 
atable. 

After dinner she cut out some shirts for her 
husband and commenced making them. 

Maggie was at Mr. Hill’s the same day. She 
was willing to commence her labor, and bustled 
about, straightening up the half-tidy kitchen, 
for Mrs. Hill’s motto was, kitchen last and least 
attention, if she performed her own domestic 





duties. Before Maggie had finished dusting, her 
mistress came down to order dinner. 

“Don’t finish that now, Maggie, you must 
always prepare your meals in season. I have 
no patience with tardy meals. Here is a joint, 
we must have some fine soup. Let the meal 
be well cooked.” Upon no account let the pies 
be a failure. She unlocked her larder, and meas- 
ured out seasoning and whatever else she con- 
sidered necessary for the preparation of dinner. 

“There, that is the required amount, I always 
attend to these things myself,” and she left the 
room. 

“Umph! she expects I'll steal. That is what 
she calls the right measure. Ha, ha! if Mr. 
Hill enjoys his soup seasoned that way it’s all 
right, but I shall have a separate dish.” 

Mrs. Hill flew into the kitchen and peered 
into the kettle many times before dinner. 

At the usual time the meal was served. Mrs. 
Hill leaned back to observe her husband’s ap- 
preciation of the soup. He tasted, glanced du- 
biously about, tasted again, and looked annoyed. 

“Wife, this is a curious mixture, what do you 
eall it?” 

“Call it! The very best kind of soup. I 
superintended the making of it myself. I did 
not trust it to Maggie,” she replied. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth, and it has 
not failed in this instance. Let Maggie bring 
me some meat.” 

“Perhaps this may be made better—let me 
taste it. Ugh! as salt as brine, and enough 
cayenne to burn one’s mouth up. No other 
seasoning that I can taste. A combination of 
pepper and salt.” 

Maggie appeared, sober and attentive. 

“What on earth possessed you, Maggie, to 
spoil this soup?” 

“Spoil it, ma’am? I surely put in just what 
you gave me, and supposed that was right. A 
cup of salt, half a cup of pepper, three blades 
of mace, one onion. Most of folks like soup 
with more seasoning. Sage and bit of spike- 
nard would have made it better.” 

“Why didn’t you say so, and why did you 
use so much salt and pepper if it was not nec- 
essary? We are in no haste to be out of 
either.” 

“TI supposed you measured out just what you 
wished in the soup, and I could n’t very handily 
get at the other things, seeing they were 
locked up.” 

“Maggie, some meat if you please,” said Mr. 
Hill, interrupting the conversation. 

The meat was well cooked, but the pie was 
over-sweet, the pudding devoid of sugar or 
salt. Maggie declared she used just what was 
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given her, and how on earth was she to use 
what she had n’t? 

“That’s just the way,” exclaimed Mrs, Hill, 
“a girl will destroy and waste half. It is so 
perplexing to watch one. If she supposes I 
will give her clean sweep of the pantry she is 
mistaken. I propose to know how things go.” 

The next day was sunny and balmy. The 
air gave evidence that Spring-time was not far 
off. Mrs. Montjoy bethought herself of the 
plot of ground before the house, and sending 
Mary for a man to make her some neat little 
beds, she planted seeds for coming bloom. 
About the veranda she strewed morning-glories, 
and procuring myrtle she, that very day, began 
to teach its tendrils to wind about the lattice, 
Mrs. Hill, perceiving her at work, ran over to 
inquire the cause of such unusual bustle. 

“Planting flowers. We like them so much.” 

“But of what use are they, Mrs. Montjoy? 
I find plenty to keep me in an incessant hurry 
about the house.” 

“We use them for ornaments in the parlor, 
and for our dining table as well. Again, the 
sun will strike hot upon that south veranda, 
and the vines will serve as an excellent shelter. 
Your home will look so much pleasanter if you 
will plant some; you have no larger family than 
I, and I find the time with very little trouble.” 

“ Neither time nor inclination,” she answered, 
laughingly. “The truth is, I am so fretted 


about my work while I am at it, that I am fit | 


to rest when I have finished.” 

Mrs. Montjoy having finished her work out 
of doors, invited Mrs. Hill into her parlor, A 
very pleasant parlor was this with its bright 
ingrain carpet, graceful chairs and sofa. Pic- 
tures and fancy articles added to its cheerful- 
ness; an air of home comfort pervaded it. Mrs. 
Montjoy and her parlor were very alike, easy 
and uniform in temper. 

“How much did you pay for your pictures?” 
asked Mrs. Hill reprovingly. Mrs. Montjoy 
and herself being old friends, pointed questions 
were excusable. 

“Pay for them! The sum of three dollars 
for frames, Louisa. Those three I sketched 
myself while we were boarding, and if you look 
closely at that large piece on your right, you 
will perceive it is the same one you and I 
painted alike years since. I have improved it, 
certainly. The frames, most of them, I con- 
structed myself out of pine cones, pebbles, corn, 
shells, and coffee. Mr. Montjoy was not able 
to purchase nice frames, and we did not wish 
shabby ones, besides these are very pretty.” 

“But the time, Emily, when did you find 


that?” 
Vout, XX VI.—30 





“We have been housekeeping three months, 
Louisa, have we not?” 

“Yes, but such a busy three months!” 

“Busy, certainly, I did not do these all at 
one time, or even finish one up in a day. Ed- 
ward is sometimes delayed at dinner, and I 
then have half an hour, mayhap, that I can use 
to advantage. Waiting is tiresome, and such 
pastime makes the moments pass more quickly. 
These pictures were made during niches of 
time.” 

“Goodness knows I sha’ n’t make a slave of 
myself. I believe my children wear and tear 
more than yours, for my fancy-work is mend- 
ing always. Charles, too, is so careless, Ah! 
you have purchased some of those ottomans at 
Monroe’s! They are so pretty, but so expens- 
ive. You haven’t had them long. Why is it 
we can not afford such things, and Charles has 
the same salary as Edward?” 

“Ha, ha!” and Mrs. Montjoy’s silvery laugh 
rang out loud and clear. She patted an otto- 
man near her affectionately, and laughed again. 

“Mr. Monroe would be complimented could 
he hear you compare my homespun articles to 
his New York latest. Edward had an old coat 
quite dilapidated for wearing, but there was 
sufficient to make these ottomans. With the 
help of some canvas and some bright zephyrs, 
I have made them quite presentable. What 
we can not buy, we must try and manufacture, 
They are not as elegant, to be sure, but answer 
every purpose.” 

Tea hour arrived, and Mrs. Montjoy urged 
her friend so persistently to remain and partake 
of their repast that she did so. How fresh the 
table looked with its snowy cloth and delicate 
china! The viands were served by Mary nicely, 
and were well cooked. 

“Do you go to hear Mr. Gough to-night?” 
asked Edward. 

“T think not, Charles never cares for such 
things, and I do not like to go without him.” 

“ We would be happy to have your company,” 
he replied, pleasantly. 

“Thank you, but I must decline. By the way, 
Mr. Montjoy, have you read Taylor’s last?” 

“T have.” 

“Tt is capital, I know, I have been crazy to 
get hold of it.” 

“You can find it in our library. We have 
taken the north bedroom and put shelves in it 
for a library. We make it a point to buy a 
good book every month, and the money could 
not be better spent. I read during the evening 
while my wife sews. We shall have a select 
library, as our choice is made so slowly that 
we have plenty of time to deliberaic.” 
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“Tf I had a book a month I should be obliged 
to read it myself, as Charles is always from 
home in the evening.” 

After a short conversation Mrs. Hill went 
back to her own home. Her parlor looked very 
bare as she surveyed the walls—no pictures, 
fancy articles, nor ottomans. The chairs, too, 
had a stiff ungainly look, having been selected 
for their strength and inferior price by Mr. 
Hill. She started in surprise as she saw her 
husband sitting near the window. 

“ Ah, Charles! you have remained at home to 
take me to Gough’s lecture, have n’t you? Mr. 
and Mrs. Montjoy are going. Their house is so 
cozy and nice—pictures that Louisa has made, 
and some pretty ottomans, too. Please, can’t I 
have five dollars to fix our place up? It would 
be so much nicer, Can’t I?” 

Mrs. Hill had been taught her kind of econ- 
omy by her husband, but a ghost of her old 
self arose when she saw her friend’s pleasanter 
home. 

“Five dollars to spend in such flummery! 
No, ma’am. Your children need it more, madam, 
and your husband would prefer his supper to 
his wife gadding about,” he testily rejoined. 

“Your supper! I supposed you had it long 
since. What is Maggie about?” 

“I have nothing to do with Maggie.” 

Mr. Hill was not usually cross, but a succes- 
sion of ill-timed meals, and badly-cooked ones, 
too, had quite disturbed his temper. He was 
usually uniform, because his nature was of that 
calm, calculating stuff that rarely ruffles. Lov- 
ing to a cent, he never expended more money 
than was barely necessary for his family. His 
wife had had this instilled into her mind during 
the years she had lived with him, and only occa- 
sionally did her own nature come up. Then it 
was quickly put down by her husband; and 
they lived on in their comfortless style, when 
by the expenditure of a few more dollars home 
might be transformed into something like ele- 
gance. Often their purchases were more ex- 
pense to them in the end than if they had 
selected something better. 

Mrs. Hill entered the kitchen with a con- 
tracted brow. Maggie was making buns for 
breakfast, singing merrily the while. 

“Maggie, this neglect is unpardonable. Mr. 
Hill has been waiting for his supper these two 
hours. Is it possible that I can not depend 
upon you to prepare meals if I happen to be 
out? I am astonished at your laziness. What 
exeuse have you to offer, you impertinent girl?” 

Maggie looked up sharply. “This, ma’am. 
I have been used to live with ladies. Either 
you never had a girl before, and wish to 





put on airs, or you think I am a thief. How 
could I get supper with that pantry locked? 
No tea or any thing else but dishes. I won’t 
work for such a woman,” and she turned about 
angrily. 

“Don’t speak so impertinently to me,” re- 
plied Mrs. Hill, perceiving that it was her own 
fault and forgetfulness. She took the proper 
articles from the pantry, and went up stairs to 
her husband. 

“This all comes of your caution to keep the 
pantry locked, Charles. There was nothing for 
supper. It entirely slipped my mind. Such a 
mean way any how!” 

“T always supposed a wife looked after her 
house,” replied Mr. Hill. “Girls waste more 
than they use. It is not supposed the mistress 
will run away and stay away with the key, how- 
ever. Girls are nuisances any way, a useless 
expense and trouble. We had our meals prop- 
erly when you were alone. We had best return 
to the old way.” 

“Tt is so hard, Charles. 
many steps after all.” 

“All that is required of you is to care for 
your family. It is not necessary you should 
run about attending to your neighbor's affairs. 
You are not delicate; you can do the work for 
four. Maggie may go in the morning.” 

Tea was placed upon the table. Maggie had 
been expeditious when she had a chance to be, 
and was not watched. The tea was hot and 
fragrant, the biscuit light and sweet. Any one 
but Mr. Hill would have resolved to keep the 
girl, especially since she had had so short a 
trial. He managed to swallow three cups of 
tea, a couple plates of biscuit, besides cake, 
meat, pickles, and sauce. With so good an 
appetite and so bountiful a supper one would 
suppose he would be unusually forbearing. Not 
so. When Maggie came in to take the tea 
things away, he said, “ Maggie, we can dispense 
with your services. You may leave in the 
morning.” 

“As I should do, sir, since I am not used to 
work for close people,” she pertly said, flounc- 
ing out of the room. 

The table was but half cleared, yet she did 
not return. Mrs. Hill quietly gathered up the 
remainder, and upon taking them to the kitchen 
found that her handmaiden had taken Mr. Hill’s 
command a few hours sooner than he intended, 

Although her head was aching sadly she fin- 
ished the work, and then returned to her parlor. 
The children were in bed; and, solitary, she 
amused herself by mending stockings. Mr. Hill 
returned at ten, and reminding his wife that 
sitting up late was expensive, gas being dear, 
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she laid her work away and retired. A short 
time after Mr. and Mrs. Montjoy returned from 
the lecture, refreshed and happy. Rendering 
thanks to the Father for his supreme goodness, 
they peacefully retired. 

Hot Summer came. Its scorching breath 
withered vitality, and brought disease. Con- 
tagion floated in the air, and the town where 
our two families live did not escape. They 
were not stricken down when others were low 
about them. Mr. Montjoy thanked Heaven that 
his family was spared, and Mr. Hill thanked 
his good luck that a doctor’s bill was saved. 
Mrs. Hill did her own work that live-long 
Summer, never once failing to have her hus- 
band’s food prepared at a specified time. At 
the close of a scathing day she sank breathless 
into a chair, when snap, the back came entirely 
off. ‘Only the third one broken,” she listlessly 
said, Her husband came in. 

“Tea ready, Louisa?” 

“Nearly. I was so warm and tired down in 
that hot kitchen that I came up here while the 
biscuits bake. It will not be long.” 

Mr. Hill did not reply, he never did when he 
was displeased. He only looked. 

“Charles,” she said, bringing in the tea, three 
cf our chairs are broken, and the fourth nearly 
so. These are such great clumsy things that 
they break so easily. Those of Mr. Montjoy’s 
are as good as new, and have been used twice 
as much. They are so light and nice.” 

“And a pretty price, too; just twice as 
much.” 

“But they last so much longer,” pleaded his 
wife. 

“So would yours with care,” he rejoined. 

She did not appear to hear him, but continued 
her remarks, 

“And our sitting-room carpet is quite worn 
out before the stove and door. That would 
have been saved so much by those mats, and 
they were but a dollar apiece. Mrs. Montjoy 
says she could n’t get along without them. We 
must have a new carpet. Our sofa, as well, is 
gaping in the seams. I believe this cheap stuff 
amounts to nothing.” 

She did not taste her tea nor touch her bis- 
cuit, but gazed vacantly upon the table, then 
out of the window. 

“Our yard, too, overgrown with weeds till 
it is a disgrace. I wish I had planted some 
vines as Mrs. Montjoy did. The sun would not 
have beat so relentlessly into our kitchen and 
upon the veranda.” 

“It is a great pity, Louisa, that you didn’t 
marry a second edition of Mr. Montjoy,” he 
euttingly retorted, but she did not heed him. 





“And the children’s underclothes are wearing 
out as well as your shirts. I don’t believe 
this flimsy cloth is so cheap after all, besides 
the labor of making it up is to be considered. 
Where the time is to come from to make some 
more I am sure | can’t tell.” 

“Other women find time; you do not know 
how to use yours.” He spoke truly then. Mrs. 
Hill hurried too many kinds of work into one 
half hour, spoiled them all, was obliged to 
occupy another half hour undoing what she 
had done, and then she commenced at the be- 
ginning again, fretted, impatient, and heart sick. 

The extreme heat and sickly air had worn 
upon her system till she was quite prostrated. 
Then all the defects in and about the house 
came up before her. 

When tea was finished, hers untasted, she 
threw herself upon the sofa to ease, if possible, 
the painful throbbing of her temples, and the 
nervous pain in her limbs. Later, when Mr. 
Hill returned, he found her unconscious, her 
baby burning with fever, and her mind wander- 
ing whenever he aroused her from the dormant 
state. 

A nurse was found the next day, and Maggie, 
who happened to be at that time at liberty, 
reinstated in the kitchen. No body but Maggie 
could be found, and it was with reluctance that 
Mr. Hill again subjected his domestic affairs to 
her care. 

Three months was the poor woman alarmingly 
ill, then slowly began to mend. Mrs. Montjoy 
had been a daily visitor, her household not 
suffering in consequence. 

“Emily,” said Mrs. Hill, feebly one day, “do 
you know where a sewing girl is to be found?” 

“Miss Emery is not engaged at present. It 
would be better to wait till you are fully re- 
covered before hiring her. What do you need?” 

“Every thing! I haven’t found time for any 
thing but mending this long time. A garment 
never comes off but it seems half worn out. 
Mr. Hill is positively suffering for shirts; 
Emma’s aprons are in shreds, and Willie hasn’t 
a respectable pair of pants to his name. Dear, 
dear! there is nothing but what must be made 
directly. Will you please tell Maggie where 
she can find Miss Emery?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Miss Emery came, and for two months her 
brisk needle flew in service of that family, 
Mrs. Hill being unable to select materials, Mrs. 
Montjoy kindly offered her services. Mr. Hill 
felt annoyed at the price she paid per yard for 
muslin, print, and other cloths. He was not 
accustomed to pay as much, but courtesy for- 
bade fault-finding. 
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At the close of the seventh month Mrs. Hill 
was perfectly recovered. What a house was 
presented to her view! Not one tidy spot in it 
save the kitchen, Maggie’s domain. The parlor 
carpet was stained, greased, and quite shabby. 
The remainder of those lumbering chairs were 
broken, and the seams of the sofa had gaped so 
wide that a part of it had fallen off. 

“O, Maggie, what a looking place!” 
claimed dejectedly. 

“IT couldn't help that part of the house, 
ma’am, the nurse and children overrun that, 
but the kitchen, ma’am, every thing is just as 
you left it, Not a tin missing.” 

She had, indeed, kept every part of the pan- 
try, china, closet, and kitchen in perfect order. 
Mr. Hill expressed himself surprised with her 
superior cooking. 

* After tea Mr. and Mrs. Hill called upon their 
neighbors. The conversation turned upon the 
economy of housekeeping. 

“Economy,” said Mr. Hill, “I am sure there 
is no such thing about it. My expenses are 
enormous, horrible! Look at our house! It 
must be entirely refurnished to be half com- 
fortable; and the bills that are daily presented 
to me for past expenses are fearful.” 

“Charles,” said Mr. Montjoy, kindly, “we are 
fellow-clerks and good friends, Would you take 
a little advice as insult?” 

“No, Edward. What you say is spoken in 
a friendly spirit.” 

“It is because you do not understand your 
part of housekeeping that your expenses are so 
large. Good carpets and furniture outlast three 
common sets, and give home an air of comfort 
and elegance besides. If you had saved your 
wife’s strength this Summer there would prob- 
ably have been no illness at your house, and 
you might better have hired one girl all of the 
year than three half the year, and a doctor 
besides, speaking not of the pain your wife en- 
dured. Men of limited means must calculate 
far ahead, and also for the greatest present hap- 
piness of their families.” 

“Maggie was so bad,” said Mrs. Hill, “but 
come, Emily, what have you to say? It is some- 
thing, for I see that old credulous smile peep- 
ing out,” 

“Tt was of Maggie I was thinking.” 

“Ah! you have been teaching her.” 

“No, the girl has been assisting her mother 
at home since you discharged her. When she 
is placed upon her honor she will not forfeit 
the trust. A girl is always resentful, and in- 
clined to do her very worst when she is watched 
sharply. I do not mean that it is best to cast 
all care from your mind, but tell her what you 


she ex- 





expect and then leave her. If it is not well 
done, then reprove her. A mistress can keep 
close care over her house without appearing 
crafly and cunning. Act as if you expected 
she would do right, and it is a rare case if she 
don’t. Good mistresses make good servants, 
you know. Again, Louisa, you can find time 
to ornament your house by having a system 
about your work. Every thing is done at its 
proper time then and time left.” 

“Wife and I are adepts at lecturing, said Mr. 
Montjoy, laughing. ‘ We shall follow your pre- 
cepts at least,” replied Mr. Hill. “I am tired 
of our way, and a change would be entertaining 
if no better.” 

Mr. Hill’s house was entirely refurnished, and 
Mrs. Hill had pictures, mats and ottomans, 
what-nots, and books. Maggie was allowed lib- 
erty, and a more faithful servant was never 
found. Mrs. Hill found that good cloth needed 
less mending, and wore twice as long. She 
copied Mrs. Montjoy’s example of making gar- 
ments ahead during spare half hours; thus she 
never found it necessary to be hurried about a 
diversity of garments at one time. 

At the end of the second year Mr. Hill's 
house was more elegant and comfortable, his 
family well and happy, and his expenses less 
than during their first year’s experience. 


STORING UP OF LIGHT. 





MARVELOUS as it may appear, light can act- 
ually be bottled up for use. Take an engrav- 
ing which has been kept for some days in the 
dark; expose it to full sunshine—that is, insu- 
late it—for fifteen minutes; lay it on sensitive 
paper in a dark place, and at the end of twenty- 
four hours it will have left an impression of 
itself on the sensitive paper, the whites coming 
out as blacks. If insulated for a longer time, 
say an hour, till thoroughly saturated with sun- 
light, the image will appear much more distinct. 
Thus there seems to be no limit to the repro- 
duction of engravings, Take a thin tube lined 
with white, let the sun shine into it for an 
hour, place it erect on sensitive paper, and it 
will give the impression of a ring, or reproduce 
the image of a small engraving and of a variety 
of objects at pleasure—feathers, figured glass, 
porcelain, for example. Take, moreover, a sheet 
of paper which has been thoroughly exposed 
to the sun, seal it up hermetically in a dark 
tube, and the paper will retain the light so 
effectually that after two weeks, perhaps longer, 
it may be used for taking photographs —Pro- 
fessor Grove. 
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BY MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





NUMBER V. 
GETTING RICH. 

OON in dogdays! How the sultriness shim- 

mers and trembles in the sunglare! The 
breath of air that is astir, is so laden with 
heat, its oppressed wings fan one languidly, 
only bringing added warmth. The burning sun 
is bathing his hot face in the lake. Hardly a 
wavelet ventures to lift its tiny head, for a 
glance shoreward, lest a sunbean should shiver 
its lance upon it, and scare it into flat propriety 
again. The hills lie asleep in the hazy distance. 
The trees are nodding dozily, and talking to 
each other below their breath—their topmost 
leaves agleam, like silver tracery, above the 
grottos and pyramids of transparent, living 
green the Summer has been building. The 
creek has lost the roystering, youthful bluster 
the Spring-time gave it, and is talking in a 
motherly, even undertone, to the thirsty things 
that come down to it for coolness and refresh- 
ing. The birds that have been giving such 
glorious morning concerts, have turned their 
attention to domestic affairs, and are chipper- 
ingly busy in their shady homes. Cows, stand- 
ing midleg in water, are winking at their sleepy 
selves, reflected beside them, and switching their 
tails in a mechanical, indolent way. Nature 
waves her scepter of sultry quiet over all. 
Only one animal dares disregard her decree. 
Man drives himself and others right on through 
these sweltering days. No wonder that, weary 
with his stubborn earthliness, she touches him 
with her hot finger, and he falls in a fever, or 
sinks under a sun-stroke. The farmer—we ’re 
in the country, you remember, and have noth- 
ing to say about those brain-working towns- 
folk who are struggling so resolutely for a 
standing-place on the social stair, a step or so 
higher than somebody else. Poor souls! They 
might a thousand times better be unrecognized 
by their next neighbor, live on bread and water, 
and wear Kentucky jean the next three months, 
and so economize to buy a little rest under 
God's bright sky, among the great, kindly trees, 
away from musty books and tiresome people. 
No, we are not to speak of them now, nor of 
the trades, or craftsmen and women, nor of 
house-drudges, who will have a style of living 
just out of their reach, and throw their best 
years into mammon’s mint, in a vain effort to 
purchase it. We’ve nothing to do with these 
suicides now. The farmer raises his rickety 
palm-leaf, and tosses the perspiration from his 





glowing face. “O, but this is hot! Enough to 
melt a body! Capital weather for corn, though.” 
The vision of the greenbacks said corn, in its 
natural state, or alchemized in the pigsty, will 
bring, spurs him into a brisker joy of his clat- 
tering reaper. It isn’t golden grain that calcu- 
lating, money-making man is harvesting, as he 
crowds on, year after year, in heat and cold. 
He has sown in those mucky furrows the best 
part of the soul the good God breathed into 
him, and his reaping shall be weariness, empti- 
ness, narrowness, 

I suppose it was the general disjointing of 
affairs that came about when the primal pair 
sinned themselves out of Eden, that makes 
these sultry dogdays necessary to grain ripen- 
ing. Good seems born of ill, plenty of dis- 
comfort. 

“O, dear! I do wish I was rich!” Fannie 
Morland had puzzled over a picture that live- 
long, hot forenoon, till her head ached, her 
hand trembled, and her eyes had grown slow 
in noting distinctions of color. She could not 
get the effect she sought to produce. It would 
go wrong in spite of her—now too strong a 
light, then too deep a shade. “O, dear! I do 
wish I was rich,” throwing herself back with 
an annoyed sigh. 

Mrs. Morland raised her head a little, to fix 
her quiet brown eyes for a moment upon her 
child’s face. ‘ Well, daughter, what if you 
were?” 

“Why, I would n’t stay here, suffocating in 
this heat. If there’s coolness this side the 
pole, I’d have it. And then this everlasting 
bother over this old canvas. I would n’t work, 
such wretchedly-tiresome days, when I don’t 
feel one bit like it, and every thing seems 
bound to illustrate Gail Hamilton’s total-de- 
pravity notion.” 

“Your wish being interpreted,” Mrs. Mor- 
land’s voice was a trifle lower, and gentler— 
a true mother’s way when she means to chide— 
“would stand, I wish I was satisfied with my 
surroundings—a little more patient with myself 
and things generally. You know, dear, every 
season and every position has its discomforts 
enough, but when we have our minds made up 
to make the best of things we don’t mind 
them.” 

“But, mother, you know rich people have 
hundreds of nice little arrangements to make 
life pleasant, that we can’t have. Now, at Aunt 
Sue’s”— 

“Yes,” interrupted Harry, who had come in, 
all aglow from his vacation gymnastics in the 
harvest field, and sat fanning himself with his 
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sunburnt straw hat. “I should think, Fannie, 
you’d better talk about Aunt Sue’s—they ’re 
so prodigiously happy there—with all their fine 
things.” He spoke in an ironic, annihilative 
way, not the most soothing. 

Now, it’s the easiest thing in the world to 
be a little cross with the mercury at ninety; so 
Fannie retorted, half tartly, “I know all about 
that, Harry. Of course, if people have a mind 
to be proud and selfish they ’Il be unhappy any 
way, rich or poor. But if we only had great, 
cool, airy parlors, so completely screened from 
dust and heat as Aunt Sue’s are” 

“Now, Fan, you know Aunt Sue’s parlors 
are not half as pleasant as ours. If the back 
door happens to be a little ajar you can catch 
glimpses of the turbulent household, and hear 
the children breaking each other’s heads up 
stairs. Things are elegant, to be sure, but no- 
body ’s a whit happier for it. When Aunt Sue 
goes calling on her bon ton acquaintances, she 
comes home in dismal dumps, because she has 
to have things so shabby. And then to think 
of living in that noisy, dusty, smoky city! 
Fudge!” 

Fannie wisely ignored her brother’s adjectives 
and interjections. “Every Summer,” 
“if they get: tired of staying at home they go 
off to the seaside, or to Saratoga ””— 

“Or come here,” laughed Harry. “I move, 
mother, that we give Fannie one Summer’s ex- 
perience of the rest and quietness of a fashion- 
able watering-place. I think after that she 
would appreciate Lakeside.” 

“Come, come, Harry,” Mrs. Morland slipped 
her arm about her boy’s neck, so as to lay her 
fingers upon his lips, “you must n’t tease your 
sister. She’s all tired out with her forenoon’s 
work.” 

“Well, I don’t believe she really knows how 
pleasant home is, and I only wish she could go 
somewhere else a little while.” 

“She ought to have gone with me,” said 
Mary, laying her writing materials away in the 
desk. ‘“ You can’t think, Fannie, how nice and 
cool the grotto is. I’ve had a splendid time 
writing.” 

“What about, Mary?” 

“Getting rich.” 

“Capital! Apropos! Just the thing!” clap- 
ped Harry. “ Let’s have it, sis. A good preach- 
ment for Fan, I hope.” 

“Not now, please, children. Dinner’s about 
ready. This evening we shall have an hour or 
so probably.” 

Toward night, when the sun’s slant rays lay 
like gold on the grass, and the Morlands sat 
under the trees to enjoy the coolness that 





she said, 





crept up from the lake, Mary read her essay 
upon 
GETTING RICH. 


“Want tugs at every human heart. It is the 
wolf at every door. Its hungry growl is upon 
every man’s track. Want sobs in the infant’s 
wail. It rings discordantly in shouts of mirth, 
and in peans of victory. It echoes in the old 
man’s moan. The being who bears sway in this 
sad, evil world is not the man of paradise, with 
the chrism of God’s ‘very good’ upon his fore- 
head. He wants eagerly, demands violently, 
seizes furiously. A child in reason—a beast in 
appetite. It is the mind that starves. It is 
the soul that wants. Will people ever learn 
this? When they do, I think the millennium 
will be not very far off. 

“The present human state is abnormal. Man 
is shipwrecked on an enemy’s shore. Stunned, 
stupid, he can not decipher the cabalistic char- 
acter of the past. He does not know the vernac- 
ular of present events. He will not bend his ear 
to the whispers of his own inner being. What 
wonders would be wrought by one half hour, 
in twenty-four given to the study of real self- 
needs! Try it, friend. Listen to your own 
better life. It will tell you strange, new things. 
You have treated it as do some nurses the 
babies they dose out of the world. It moans— 
down with an opiate. It wails—it is hungry. 
Thrust a sweetened, sickening compound down 
its throat. It writhes in pain—toss it, shake it, 
trot it, any thing but giving it the healthful 
food and gentle care it is dying in need of. 

“This cry of want is ceaseless. It will not 
down. It is universal. If you could put your 
ear to the door of that savage’s heart you would 
hear it. He lies in the sun like a lizard, gor- 
mandizes like an anaconda, cares for his mate 
and her young about as the lion does, sheds 
blood as ruthlessly as the tiger, yet, through 
the beastly wrangling of passions, the low swash 
of the tide of brutish appetites, the yell of 
cruel butchery, sounds ever that moaning un- 
dertone of the better being, ‘hungry! hungry! 
hungry!’ 

“Turn to the man who sits a king. Not a 
king made of purple and gems—in whose weak 
hand has chanced to fall a scepter—but one who 
rules in the thought realm, and makes laws for 
potentates. Listen to his secret heart throbs, 
Is he satisfied? No, no; he too feels the pinch- 
ing, wearing hunger. Want is universal. Want 
prompts to acquire. A babe is hungry. It 
thrusts its fist into its mouth or the corner of 
its cradle quilt, now a flower; then a bit of 
broken pottery, whatever comes in the way of 
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its eager, senseless clutch. So these grown-up 
children struggle to acquire. 

“One takes the inner hunger wail to mean a 
demand for epicurean luxuries, dainties for the 
animal. Dyspepsia and gout stand guard over 
these, but he will have them, be the conse- 
quences what they may. Another thinks to 
satisfy himself by elegant adornments. Worms 
of Europe, sheep of Asia, and small, wild crea- 
tures from Arctic deserts, are put under tax. 
Human lives are woven and stitched into his 
fabrics, and yet the effort is a failure. The 
clamor ceases not. 

“Another, a trifle wiser, thinks by choice 
mental viands to purchase a silence. He seeks 
rare authors, books bubbling with the ripe, red 
wine of posey, resonant with the grand, heroic 
chimes, sounded down through the ages by 
noble souls—yet the restless voice murmurs 
wearingly, ‘hungry! O, so hungry!’ Another 
translates the cry into a call for social prefer- 
ment. He must rise—yes, he must be hon- 
ored—held in regard above others. So he tugs 
and toils, cuts furrows in his forehead, frosts his 
hair, wears grooves in his heart, and scrambles 
up. Yet the voice, like the sea’s eternal moan, 
surges under his life stronger than before. 

“Only crazy people, who starve in garrets, 
love money for its clink and glitter. The masses 
strive for it, as the sinews of appetite, taste, or 
ambition. We plume ourselves that we are 
plain, sensible people, saying what we mean, 
believing what we say. Not ideal. O, no! The 
imaginative folk are those who gaze at the 
moon and make rhymes. Slightly mistaken, 
however. 

“T hold a check in my hand, a slip of paper 
with a few words upon it. It is mine. It is 
money. It means a thousand bright, round, 
yellow dollars. No. That is what the mono- 
maniac in the garret would see in it. If I am 
a sensualist, I see soups streaming, wines spark- 
ling, cigar smoke wreathing, horses prancing, 
gems flashing, light feet tinkling, music rippling, 
laughter ringing. Am I literary, it represents 
to me walks alone with calm-browed, old sages, 
hymns of immortal vigor, from poets too full 
of life to die, racy chats with spicy moderns. 
Am I artistic, my note means a look at the old 
masters, a sail on the Rhine, a ramble among 
fomish ruins. The dullest dolt, holding it upon 
his palm, the magic little possessive ‘mine’ 
tingling upon his tongue tip, would hardly fail 
to see in it the things he thinks the want 
within means by its clamoring. ; 

“We talk about the idealism of ancient pa- 
gans, who looked into the calm, mild eyes of 
the sacred ox, to see the Spirit of eternal Power 





and Patience—forgetting the beast in the idea 
it stood for. We are not a whit behind them. 
We grasp eagerly bits of green-tinted, pictured 
paper, for which we have risen early, sat up 
late, and eaten the bread of carefulness, because 
we think we see in them the satisfying of the 
nee:ls of life. 

“The ignorant Hindoo worships the god he 
carries in his robe. The philosophic Brahmin 
bows before the idol, with his thought upon 
the spirit it claims to represent. An iconoclast 
might demolish all the idols of heathendom, 
but unless he gave the pagan mind another 
idea of the Infinite, it would not be one iota 
better. We work to get rich. Many of our 
modes are evil, and only evil, continually. But 
like the error of the pagan, the fault is in the 
idea back of the grinding and slavery, the rapine 
and murder. Our social structure rests upon a 
rotten foundation—a wrong rendering of the 
need at each man’s soul, and a consequent 
greed of gain. Three men are ground up, body 
and mind, that the fourth may pamper arti- 
ficial appetites. The question is, who shall be 
the fourth? Answer: the strongest in brain, or 
will, or by law. The social tree bears poisonous 
fruits. Like the upas-tree, its shadow deals 
death. The agrarian, the communist, each grafts 
on a twig that, he insists enthusiastically, will 
right the whole thing. But the virus of which 
the gnarled, blotched, old trunk is full, creeps 
up into his brave branch and withers it in spite 
of him. Only another failure. Said the Incar- 
nate Word, ‘First make the tree good.’ But 
how? This question has wearied all thinking 
brain through all time. Earnest men have 
grown gray over it. Strong men have given 
their freshest and their ripest years to it. All 
in vain. It had to be wrought out in tears 
and blood by a human hand. The God-man 
solved it upon Calvary, and when he groaned 
‘Tt is finished,’ earth shuddered, and the heavens 
were vailed.” 

A brisk rattle of wheels broke in upon the 
soft, even tones of the reader, and their accom- 
panying hum of country evening sounds, like a 
gust from the busy, pushing, outside world. 
All looked toward the dusty road. 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Harry, with sundry ex- 
tra vocal flourishes, ““Mrs. General Adolphus 
M’Smath—or whatever else her name is—stop- 
ped at the gate with her grand turn-out. Going 
to honor us with a call. Fudge! Good-by to 
your essay, sis, fur if she gets her talking ma- 
chine in motion once, there ’ll be an end of 
every thing els2 for to-night.” 

“A capital illustration of the ‘subject on 
hand,” said James, laughing. “You have n’t 
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served up the inevitable egoism of rich people 
yet, Mary. You may get some new ideas if 
you keep your eyes open. I wonder her lady- 
ship ever comes here. We never give her that 
adulation and flattery she is so used to. A 
change, perhaps—our plain fare.” 

“Charity, charity, children,” whispered Mrs. 
Morland, with a little shake of the head, as she 
rose to meet the lady who was sailing up the 
walk. 

Mrs. General Adolphus M’Smath—the title 
unabridged was her delectation—was of that 
unfortunate order of beings, a born heiress. 
Of mediocre ability, she might have made a 
clever, aw fait woman. But heiresses have a 
golden charm that too often excuses them from 
the drudgery necessary to solid culture. Of 
medium amiability, by a little wholesome dis- 
cipline, she might have grown into large-hearted 
kindliness. But self-indulgence had narrowed 
her, and incessant flatteries had set her in the 
middle of the world. At the time of this writ- 
ing, we find her exacting, querulous, disagree- 
able. Years had worn away the pink-and-white 
prettiness of her girlhood, and had left her no 
mental beauty to make one forget the lack. 
Recently she had made a matrimonial barter 
with the “fast” young General M’Smath—she 
to wear his very stylish name, he to squander 
her very convenient cash. 

“QO, deah! Mrs. Mawland, how can we suh- 
vive if this heat continues?” sinking into an 
easy seat, after the necessary salutations, and 
fanning herself languidly. “I tell the General 
every mawning, | don’t possibly think I can 
live till night.” 

“Wonder if it alarms him any?” Fannie’s 
abrupt query quite startled her mother’s sense 
of propriety. 

Mrs. M’Smath, however, only simpered mild- 
ly—that simper was a favorite of hers, she learned 
it of a French Countess—‘“O! no, you dawling. 
Youah children, Mrs. Mawland, always will be 
amused by my-ah little eccentricities. I tell 
the General,” ete. 

Mrs. Morland improved the first pause to 
thrust in a gentle inquiry about the lady’s 
health. This was a trifle imprudent, because 
such a question always gives rein to an egotist’s 
hobby. 

“QO, deah! Mrs. Mawland, I’m mis’able, mis- 
’able, thank you. I do have so much caah. 
I tell the General it’s just killing me. We do 
have such wuthless suhvants. I tell the Gen- 
eral we shall have to go to England, or to the 
South” —quite an energetic wave of her plump, 
white hand—she was on her pet hobby now. 
“It would be so splendid to have such suh- 





vants as they have in those countries—so-ah— 
so devoted to their mastahs and mistresses.” 

At this Fannie’s sturdy republicanism began 
to feel somewhat belligerent. “I’am afraid, Mrs. 
M’Smath, you would n’t find the South exactly 
an elysium in that regard, just at present.” 

“A lyceum, my deah? Indeed, I shouldn’t 
think of having any discussion with them. I 
tell the General,” etc. 

These remarks seemed to affect the young 
Morlands seriously, in spite of their efforts at 
composure. Mary bent low over her manuscript, 
Harry coughed, and Fannie came suddenly to 
recollect that she must go and attend to her 
plants. 

It was the end of the reading, however, so 
we shall have to wait for the rest of the essay 
till another evening. 


_—o——— 


MY BROTHER. 





BY MRS. L. B. CURTIS. 





Come back, my brother! back to me, 
I can not think thee dead! 

I’ve heard no dirge-like chant for thee, 
No mourners’ solemn tread. 


I have not seen thine eye grow dim, 
Or watched thy failing breath; 

Ne’er marked the feeble steps of those 
Whose feet go down to death. 


Brother, come back! thou ’st tarried long, 
We 've waited day by day; 

Come with thy young life glad and strong, 
As erst thou went away. 


We may not tread the dear old walks, 
Our feet in childhood made, 
Or climb the gray old mossy rocks, 
Where with our mates we played. 
But we can walk in fancy there, 
And life grow bright again, 
Forgetful of the years of care 
Betwixt the now and then. 


The now! God pity us, the now 
Shall never be as then! 

The shadow on our pathway low 
May ne’er be bright again. 


They talk of glory for the brave, 
Of laurels won in strife; 

To me 'tis but a brother’s grave, 
Instead of glad young life. 


The grave! ’tis well to rest thee so; 
God's ways are always just, 

He'll guard the unmarked dust, I know, 
Committed to his trust. 


Sleep well, beloved! the battle’s roar 
Falls silent on thy ear; 

War's jarrings may disturb no more 
Thy tranquil slumber here. 
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MISS PHILLISSA’S LETTERS. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





NUMBER V. 
MeERTOWN, JAN. 2p. 

EAR KATE,—Your last letter came to me 

the evening after Fred died. I have felt 
little inclination to write to any one since, and 
have put off all correspondence, even yours, till 
the fear of offending past forgiveness impels me 
to take up my pen. And yet, now that the 
first effort is made, the pleasure of being in 
communication with you gives a spur to my 
pen which will speedily fill these blank sheets. 
This premonitory glow of delight, heralding the 
rush of sweet memories—memories of our past, 
makes me as eager to speak as I was just now 
reluctant. 

You say I must begin where I left off and 
tell you every thing. 

Poor Fred! As his strength declined his in- 
tellect brightened, but it never regained its old 
power. He lay on a sofa day after day, wast- 
ing and sinking, not suffering pain apparently, 
but gradually growing weaker till the last. 
And all the time, in spite of the opinion of a 
score of doctors and the evidence of his own 
eyes, Robert clung to the hope of his recovery. 
He scarcely left him by day or night. “If Fred 
only gets well,” was his reply to all who urged 
him to take care of himself. But Fred did not 
get well. He died very peacefully, very hap- 
pily, a month ago, just at sunrise. One more 
martyr for his country—one more redeemed 
saint in heaven. 

It has been clear, cold weather for a fortnight, 
and there is just snow enough for good sleigh- 
ing. But skating has been the principal pas- 
time of our young people. The great pond is 
frozen over, and its three miles of smooth sur- 
face offer wonderful attractions to the young. 
Among my nieces Maggie is the only one who 
cares for the sport, and last week there was a 
terrible accident which will be a life-long lesson 
to her. 

The weather had been moderating for two 
days, and there were suspicious-looking cracks 
in the ice, though it was considered safe. The 
young people were in the hight of their enjoy- 
ment, when suddenly a sharp ery of terror rang 
out above the laughter and merry voices, and a 
rush of the crowd backward from the center of 
the pond revealed quite an extent of broken 
ice, and human forms struggling in the black 
waters. 

In a moment more the young men were 
skating back to the rescue of their companions. 
Through the good providence of God five were 





saved, among them our own pet Maggie, who 
was taken out insensible. I shall never forget 
the horrible dread that nearly paralyzed me 
when she was brought into the house. Robert 
was with her. It was the first time he had 
been on the ice since Fred died, and he had 
only left Maggie for a moment when the ice 
gave way under her feet. He had saved her, 
but was unable to give us any particulars ex- 
cept that he had been able to swim with her in 
his arms to the thick ice, where they were 
both lifted out by their companions. How he 
had found her in the water he could not tell, 
but he remembered that he had to choose be- 
tween saving Maggie and a slender boy who 
was sinking for the last time close by her side. 

The little fellow knew that he must die, but 
in that awful moment he remembered his 
mother. Alas! he was her only son and she is 
a widow. 

“My mother! give my love to my mother,” 
was his last cry as the waters closed over him. 
The rest were all saved. 

My brother has positively forbidden all future 
skating by Maggie. She does not need the 
prohibition; she is too thoroughly frightened 
to venture again on the ice. 

For my part, I think it is an unsuitable, in- 
decorous amusement for young ladies. But, as 
I remind Robert, I am an old maid, with a long 
neck, from Down East—name of Miss Phillissa. 

1 must not forget to answer your inquiries 
in regard to the Squire. He does admirably. 
He is growing in politeness and good-nature, 
as well as in grace. A really-execrable beef- 
steak, which no mortal power could masticate, 
made the tour of our breakfast-table this morn- 
ing without exciting remark; though I may 
as well confess that the ’Squire’s looks were 
sufficiently eloquent without words. He and 
Mrs. Peyton are the best of friends. I must 
tell you how it happened. She had observed 
with considerable vexation that he looked with 
doubt and suspicion upon her repeated visits to 
me, and, being a woman, she was not long in 
fathoming the cause. She has courage as well 
as refinement, and she has likewise the straight- 
forward speech and manner of your humble cor- 
respondent. So she did not wait for long years 
of social intercourse to annihilate the ’Squire’s 
bugbear, but attacked it at once. 

“I do not come here to see you,” she said to 
him. “I come always to see your sister. I 
like you very well, but I like her much better. 
I know that you can not see me here without 
remembering that I am a widow and that you 
are a widower. Now, I could come here any 
number of times without thinking of this if 
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your manner did not remind me. Let us un- 
derstand the position. You may be in the 
market, but I am not. If I wished to marry 
again you would not be my choice.” 

For once in his life the Squire seemed to be 
at a loss for words. His confusion was so com- 
ical that I had to rummage all through a cup- 
board in pretended search for something lost in 
order to conceal the amusement I felt. 

“Have you no fear of gossip, ma’am?” he 
said at last. 

“Not a fear. No one who knows us both 
would dream of associating us together, and 
strangers will not interest themselves in the 
matter. Be at rest; there is no danger.” 

“Why have you told me this?” 

“From pure compassion, a womanly virtue. 
I could not bear that you should suffer any 
disquiet that could be so easily remedied. It 
is better to understand the truth.” 

“Yes,” he answered, and then sat silent a 
long time playing with an ivory paper-knife 
which lay on the table. But there was a secret 
discontent that showed itself upon his face, and 
he did not, as usual, join in our conversation. 

“You seem scarcely satisfied with my at- 
tempt to make our relations frank and easy,” 
observed Mrs..Peyton to him as she rose to 
take leave of us. 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” he answered 
honestly, “I thought your way of stating the 
case implied that I was a sort of good-for-noth- 
ing fellow. Is that your real opinion of me?” 

“Ah, I see. I wounded your self-love. No, 
that is not my opinion of you. I respect you 
for the strong points of your character, for your 
natural ability and extensive information. Your 
real goodness of heart, even more than your 
acknowledged mental power, commands my es- 
teem as it does the respect of all who know 
you. But,” she continued, smiling as she saw 
his face brighten, “but your egoism spoils 
you.” 

“Thank you.” 

He was not offended; he rarely is downright 
angry. He even joined her in laughing over 
the rather odd subject of their conversation, 
but he was unusually thoughtful for several 
days. And they are the best of friends. She 
comes in and out with the freedom of a sister, 
and is a favorite with us all. 

She was here nearly all this morning playing 
duets on the piano with Maggie. Her musical 
taste is fine, and so is her style, which is plaint- 
ive rather than brilliant. The liveliest waltz 
breathes a certaim pathos under her touch. I 
went down stairs when I heard them begin 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to the Midsummer 





Night’s Dream. They played together admirably. 
As the music went on, an expression of deep 
sadness came over Mrs. Peyton’s face, and I 
was struck, as I had been many times before, 
with the depth of feeling which characterizes 
her playing. I have heard those same tones 
rendered with so little expression as to change 
the whole scope of the composition. 

“T never play this piece,” she said, “without 
recalling a dear young friend, of whom you, 
Maggie, often remind me.” 

“Not unpleasantly, I hope.” 

“She was a gay, thoughtless young girl, lik- 
ing society and its amusements, very fond of 
dancing, but more passionately fond of music 
than of any thing else. The death of her 
mother gave her the first serious thoughts of 
her life, and for a few months she attended 
Church regularly and sought the society of 
pious people. But the seriousness soon wore 
off and left her gayer than ever. I often talked 
with her and did my best to win her to better 
things, but she would put me off with a kiss 
or a jesting word, and tell me that I must wait 
for age to bring her wisdom.” 

“Tell me more about her?” asked Maggie. 
“What became of her? Is she living?” 

“No, my dear, it is ten years since she died. 
It was a pleasant, wintery day like this. She 
was preparing to leave home to spend a month 
among the gay pleasures of the city. Her 
trunks were partly packed when I went in, but 
she left them to run over this overture with 
me. She was so gay that I used to wonder at 
her taste for classical music. We went over 
the music twice, and then she hurried up stairs 
to resume her packing, I still lingering at the 
piano. Scarcely a minute had elapsed before I 
was startled by a loud scream and a heavy 
fall. I ran up stairs, followed by her father, 
who happened to be in the house. She lay on 
the floor with both hands clasped tightly upon 
her forehead. 

“Her father raised her in his arms, suppos- 
ing at first that her fall was accidental. But 
one glance at her face, which was almost pur- 
ple from the pressure of blood to her head, 
showed us her real danger. He laid her on the 
bed and I ran for help, but we soon saw that 
it was in vain. She knew it too. 

“Eliza, dear Eliza, do you know that you 
are dying? I cried in such agony of mind as I 
never before experienced. 

“«Yes,” I could just hear the whispered 
answer. 

“*Are you afraid?’ 

“*Q, yes.’ These words were spoken aloud, 
but she breathed her last in uttering them.” 
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“Dreadful!” said Maggie shuddering. “I 
shall never care to play this piece again.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Mrs. Peyton, “the music 
is none the less beautiful because of this sad 
association. Shall I tell you why I have told 
you this? It is because I so earnestly desire 
to have you feel how unsafe it is to delay one 
moment in seeking a preparation for death.” 

Maggie colored, hesitated, looked at me and 
then said in a low voice, ‘Aunt Lissa, I some- 
times think I am a Christian. I want to be 
one. Not just a professor of religion, like 
many careless Church members, for that would 
be worse than nothing; but a real, thorough, 
Bible Christian. That night when I was so 
nearly drowned was a dreadful night to me. I 
kept thinking what a mercy it was that Robert 
was there. But what if he had not recognized 
me, and had saved that poor boy instead? 
What would have become of me? It was im- 
possible to sleep with all those awful thoughts 
rushing into my mind. I have many times 
prayed for a new heart, but never so earnestly 
as then. And I think,” said Maggie, looking 
down and coloring with embarrassment as she 
made her profession, “I think that God heard 
my prayers at last. I felt so peaceful, so happy! 
I can not tell you how sweet it was; and I 
have felt it ever since. Robert thinks my heart 
has been really changed, but then he can not 
see into it as God does. But I am sure of one 
thing, I want to serve God and to enjoy his 
love. And I shall not stop trying to do this 
so long as I live.” 

I need not tell you, dearest Kate, how truly 
I rejoice over this, my pet lamb of the flock. 
Cora and Leonore seem to be of a different na- 
ture; they are meek and gentle like their 
mother. 

Maggie resembles my brother. She has a 
resolute will of her own, which would often 
make her disagreeable were it not for her affec- 
tionate heart. 

Our kitchen maid, Ann, is in a state of great 
anxiety about the ‘Squire. She has lived in 
the family fifteen years, and is much attached 
to him. She thinks he is “ripening for heaven 
surely,” because he has ceased to find fault. 
The coffee suits, beefsteak ditto, muffins ditto, 
etc. The humps have all disappeared from his 
matiress, and the counterpane is beautifully 
straight. 

You have seen in the papers an account of 
the revival in our Church. It was ended in 
the usual way. Some of the sisters began to 
plan a Church fair. There has been a debt on 
the church for a dozen years, and it was pro- 
posed to take advantage of the general interest 





in religious matters to get up a big fair, pay 
the debt, and make a handsome present to the 
minister. The pastor and the more spiritu- 
ally-minded Church members objected strongly. 
They thought it would divert the public mind 
from its most important interest, and our min- 
ister declared that he wished for no gift that 
must be gained at such a price. 

Dear Kate, did you ever know a fair to be 
given up when two or three women had once 
laid their heads together and determined on 
one? The approbation of the pastor and the 
leading Church members is very good if it can 
be had, but it is not a necessity. 

Well, our lady-brethren had their fair, and a 
grand occasion it was. “It was tip-top,” said 
Bessy Layton, one of the rudest girls in the 
parish. “Tip-top—as good as a ball or the 
theater.” 

It was held in the vestry of the church, which 
had been once dedicated to the service of God. 
There were tableaux, comic songs, theatrical 
acting, a post-office, and grab-box. But the 
chief interest was divided between the refresh- 
ment-tables and a variety of lotteries, which 
last, being forbidden by the laws of our State, 
had very appropriately taken refuge in the 
church. 

The debt is paid, the minister has received 
his present and been blessed in spite of himself, 
and, instead of the fervent prayer meetings of 
the early Winter, we are having a series of sur- 
prise parties, which take exceedingly well among 
the young people. 

Cora is to be married very soon. My brother 
has ceased to object to the young minister's 
poverty, and we are all busy with the prepara- 
tions for the itinerant housekeeping. 

I went with the young couple to a meeting 
held in a forlorn-looking school-house in a for- 
lorn-looking neighborhood about five miles 
down the shore. I had never heard my in- 
tended nephew preach, and indeed had scarcely 
become acquainted with him at all. He is 
very quiet and diffident in his manner, and 
seldom speaks in company unless he is spoken 
to. I have often rallied Cora upon his silence, 
and asked her how it was possible for a dumb 
man to preach, 

She always laughed contentedly and answered, 
“Come and see,” 

I will confess that I have seldom been more 
astonished than I was when he commenced the 
service. Every trace of bashful embarrassment 
had vanished. An inexpressible dignity of 
manner gave authority to the gracious words 
he uttered, and there was a musical fullness 
and power in his voice which bore no resem- 
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blance to the weak, hesitating utterance that 
characterized him in society. 

“He is cut out for a preacher, there is no 
doubt of that,’ I admitted to Cora when we 
were discussing the sermon at home, “but how 
will he manage about pastoral visiting?” 

“T must visit with him, aunt Lissa,” she an- 
swered quietly, “and make it as easy as I can.” 

The school-house where he preached was an 
old-style affair, with seats running all round 
the room and sharp-edged shelves at the back 
for the convenience of writing. These last 
served as seats for the people, and the little room 
was crowded. 

Just after the opening exercises, when we 
were settling ourselves into the easiest attitudes 
for listening to the sermon, I saw through the 
window a woman running toward the house. 
She had a blanket pinned over her head, but, 
although it was a cold day, I saw that she 
wore no stockings, 

As she entered the room she just glanced 
round for an unoccupied seat, but seeing none 
she seated herself on the low platform by the 
speaker’s desk. Not another look did she be- 
stow upon the audience, but with her head 
thrown a little back to enable her to see the 
preacher, she listened to him as if every word 
were a sentence of life or death. 

I could scarcely keep my eyes from her face. 
It was very plain, but as the sermon went on 
and her eyes softened with tears, or brightened 
with hopeful smiles, she became beautiful with 
spiritual loveliness. She hurried away as soon 
as the audience was dismissed, not stopping to 
speak to any one. 

“Who is she?” I asked of a woman near me. 
“What is her name?” 

“Lovel—Martha Lovel—Tim Lovel’s wife.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“Just round the point. Her husband drinks 
awfully and abuses her for coming to meeting. 
She ’ll catch it when she gets home.” 

“Has she any children?” 

“Seven of them: one is a baby. She has to 
support them all. Something of a job, ma’am, 
with the prices where they are now.” 

“T should think so, indeed. Do you ever visit 
her?” 

“I? Why, they live in a little hut no bigger 
than a pig-pen. I wouldn’t stay there half an 
hour for ten dollars.” 

“But she lives there, you say,” I urged. 

“ Well, she is used to it, I suppose.” 

“Has she no neighbors?” 

“No. She will have nothing to do with the 
low set her husband mates with, and, of course, 
better people look down upon her. It is a 
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pity,” said the woman, “for the children are 
always well-behaved, and they look tidy though 
they wear patches of all colors. Little Jemmy 
is a real smart boy, and he’d be called a beauty 
any where else. And Martha herself always 
looks clean. I should give right up if I was 
in her place, but there is nothing like being 
used to a thing.” 

“Is she a Church member?” 

“O, yes.” 

“Are you?” 

She colored, but answered readily, “ Yes.” 

“And she is one of Christ’s poor—one of the 
little ones committed to his people in sacred 
trust. In the day of judgment somebody will 
be held responsible for her false position among 
his followers. Somebody will be told before the 
assembled universe, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to this woman, one of the least of my disciples, 
ye did it not unto me.’ ” 

“My husband is waiting for me, ma’am. 
Good day.” 

I had only to tell this to our home-circle to 
awaken an active interest in the poor woman 
and her family. Cora and Leonore drove over 
to see her the next morning, and my brother 
gave a liberal sum to be expended for her ben- 
efit. Robert and Maggie spent a whole day in 
driving about from house to house collecting 
flour, meat, butter, and the various things 
which go to stock a pantry. They went in the 
great farm wagon, and Maggie said that they 
begged at every door. Some contributed cloth- 
ing, and some gave money, and several farmers 
offered to employ the drunken husband if he 
could be persuaded to give up drinking. 

“Now,” said Maggie, “it would be a real 
pleasure to take all this to her if we could be 
sure the old toper would never get a bite of it 
at all.” 

“He may reform,” said Robert encouragingly. 

Maggie’s face expressed her doubts. “It is 
only in stories that such things happen, And 
this is real life, you know.” 

“Yes; and so was Dan Bent’s case in real 
life. He reformed.” 

“«Blessed are they who expect nothing, for 
they shall not be disappointed,’ ” quoted Maggie 
gravely. 

I look at the bright young face, and then 
catching the sweetness of Cora’s smile, I sadly 
ask myself what will the home-place be when 
its young bloom is removed to grace other 
dwellings? My brother seems to read my 
thoughts, and says with a gentleness which is 
becoming habitual, 

“It must be so, Phillissa. The young birds 
will seek out nests for themselves. But we 
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will grow old here together and make a home 
for each other.” 

I ought to be thankful, Kate, and I think I 
am. Maggie and Leonore will be near us, and 
Cora, wherever she may wander, will call this 
place her home. The argumentative neighbors 
still come in of an evening, but it does not 
annoy me as of old. A gentler spirit seems to 
rule, and confident assertions of opinion and 
contradiction often yield to loving truth and 
reason. So good-by, my dear friend. God 
ever bless and keep you! PHILLIsSA. 


ee 


“KEEP THY LIPS.” 


BY JESSIE LISLE. 


\ ATTIE and I were sitting quietly in the 
411 moonlight, somewhat weary after a day in 
the woods. The little silence that had fallen 
between us was broken by Mattie’s saying in 
her quick, earnest way, “ How very careful we 
ought to be of our words and actions! How 
little we know what an influence even a look 
may sometimes exert!” 

“That is very true; but of what particular 
occurrence were you thinking, Mattie?” 

“T was thinking of a picnic I once attended 
in the same place where our picnic was to-day. 
During the ride I sat beside a young lady 
whose character I greatly admired. I respected 
her religious professions and always considered 
her a model Christian. I always thought I 
would like to be just such a Christian as she. 
I have never known another person in whom I 
have felt greater confidence than I had in her 
up to that day. But one look and three little 
words overthrew the fair structure that I sup- 
posed was immovable, and she was no more 
to occupy the position she had hitherto occu- 
pied in my esteem. Before leaving the village 
we stopped to take in a lady who was a stranger 
to most of us. As she came out I was sur- 
prised by hearing Beulah say in a low tone and 
with an expression of the utmost contempt, ‘Is 
she going?’ 

“And why not she?’ said I. 

“‘She’s nothing but a French woman,’ she 
half whispered in my ear. 

“YT was astonished and indignant that she 
should think her any less worthy of our confi- 
dence and respect because she was not an Amer- 
ican. The presence of the object of her unkind 
remark alone prevented me from making her 
acquainted with my views on the subject. I 
took some pains to observe the ‘French wo- 
man’s’ deportment during the day, and after- 





ward became somewhat acquainted with her. 1 
found her to be a woman of intelligence and 
refinement. 

“T have never been able to think of that young 
lady till this day without feeling that there is 
a serious defect in her character. I do not 
know positively that it hindered my becoming 
a Christian sooner, but I can not help regret- 
ting that it ever occurred. Had it not been for 
that she would, without doubt, have exerted a 
powerful influence for good over me.” 

“T quite agree with you in thinking we 
ought to be very careful of our words and acts. 
I am reminded of an incident of a different 
character that occurred when I was a child. I 
had been rambling on the mountain with my 
sisters one day, enjoying the beautiful views 
from the mountain-top and gathering the sweet- 
scented blossoms of the May-apple. As the 
sun slowly descended the western sky we turned 
our steps homeward. ‘Let’s go down the side 
of the mountain,’ said Nell, ‘it is so much 
nearer than the wood-road.’ 

“Allie remonstrated against such a perilous 
undertaking, the mountain-side being nearly 
perpendicular, but in vain. Nell declared there 
wasn’t a bit of danger. My timid little heart 
leaped to my throat as we commenced to de- 
scend the steep, rocky hill-side. 

“Nell sprang lightly from rock to rock with 
the fearlessness of a deer, now swinging herself 
down by a sapling, now pausing to shape her 
course, and I could but gaze after her with 
wonder and admiration at her daring spirit. 
Allie lingered to assist my fearful steps, and by 
the time we had reached the half-way tree I 
had gained a little courage. ‘Do n’t you see, 
Allie,’ said I, ‘that I don’t slip at all? I am 
sure to get a good footing every time, and I 
get along nicely.’ 

“«That is right, little sister,” said she. ‘I 
hope you will do so all through life’s journey. 
Be sure that your footing is secure, and then 
walk on bravely and trustingly.’ 

“Those words spoken so lovingly and earnestly 
by that dear sister left an impression on my 
young heart that has never been effaced. And 
all through the intervening years they have 
proved a talisman in many an hour of doubt 
and uncertainty.” 

A few words fitly spoken, though soon for- 
gotten by the one who utters them, may find a 
lodgment in the heart of the hearer and remain 
to spring up and bear fruit in after years that 
will bless and encourage many other hearts. 
How important, then, that our words be well 
chosen, that nothing that may prove an injury 
to any one may ever pass our lips! Our words 
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have a mission in the world, and it is well that 
we see to it that the fountain whence they come 
be pure, else these little messengers will scatter 
desolation and blight instead of life and sun- 


shine. 
———_—_—_ 


THE EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 


BY HENRY B. HIBBEN, U. 8. N. 


SUBLIMITY. 
y genres is an emotion which is termed “sub- 
limity” that is highly elevating, and that 
seems to have been implanted in the mind of 
man as the basis of all adoration. The external 
signs of this emotion are easily recognized. It 


excites and overwhelms the mind. It is an! 


easy thing to apply the adjective sublime; it is 
nevertheless difficult to name any one sensible 
quality of things which constitute the emotion. 
It may have its origin in objects of sight, or 
of hearing, as in the lowering storm-swept 
heaven, the boundless ocean, the muttering 
thunder, or subjectively as in the conception 
of infinite space, or of a deity whose existence 


is every-where and forever. But whatever | 


specimen of the truly sublime we may select, 
I think, upon examination, it will be found 
that there is, one common intellection which 
always precedes and excites the emotion, and 
to which the highest art must resort before it 
can reach and move the feeling of sublimity. 
Man has a high estimation of his own power, 
insomuch as that he is disposed to make it the 
standard of the great. Hence, when that ap- 
pears before which his own greatness succumbs 
he is overwhelmed, and the emotion of sub- 
limity rises, like the sun, in his heart. In By- 
ron’s sublime apostrophe to the ocean, every 
figure seems to be directed to the one object; 
namely, to excite and intensify the conception 
of power and immensity: 


“ Thou glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests!” etc. 


That the cause of the emotion excited by the 
pealing thunder is not the sound, is evident 
from the fact that while the rolling wheels of a 
passing wagon, when mistaken for thunder, will 
_ excite the same emotion; if we are undeceived 
the emotion instantaneously dies. Loudness of 
sound is by no means a necessary antecedent. 
“ And a great and strong wind rent the mount- 
ains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake: and after the earth- 
quake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: 





and after the fire a still small voice.” This 
passage of Holy Writ has been presented by 
the most refined critics as a remarkable speci- 
men of true climax. The transition from the 
noisy elements to the “still small voice” of the 
Great God who holds them in his fist is truly 
sublime. 

It has been a question of debate whether the 
passage from the first chapter of Genesis, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light,” may be said 
to be a specimen of genuine sublimity. It has 
been assumed by those who sustain the nega- 
tive, that the resultant emotion of humility 
which inevitably and instantaneously follows 
the conception of such godlike power, over- 
whelms the mind to such a degree as to leave 
no place for any other emotion. It is true that 
no two emotions can be retained simultaneously 
in the mind; they may follow each other in most 
rapid succession, but there is no sort of union 
nor contest. Though proceeding from the same 
cause, each emotion is distinct and independent, 
and is only felt in succession. Now, if vastness 
of conception be in every case the cause of the 
emotion of sublimity, the superhuman power 
indicated in this case, the thought, the laconic 
style of the expression, all induce to render it 
truly sublime. Coleridge thought that the man- 
ner in which it is usually repeated greatly 
weakens the sublime emotion, which otherwise 
would be ardently enkindled. “Let there be 
light, and there was light,” is the usual read- 
ing. The true reading, in his opinion, which 
excites the intellection which necessarily pro- 
duces the emotion, is, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” 

“The Paradise Lost” contains many passages 
of great sublimity. Sublimity is, indeed, its 
preéminent characteristic. No author, living or 
dead, has created any thing which so effectively 
excites and sustains this emotion. Dante at- 
tempted the description of Satan and hell, but 
however horrible his pictures, they excite no 
emotion of sublimity. His devil is the devil 
of ignorance and superstition, and his hell an 
awful prison-house, with tortures revolting and 
innumerable. But Milton lived in an age that 
had begun to throw off the fetters of supersti- 
tive and ignorance that bound the minds of 
men, and he stands forth the noble representa- 
tion of a higher civilization, and a purer and 
more intelligent religion. His conceptions of 
deity and angels, and Satan and hell, and our 
first parents in their primeval innocence and 
happiness, are so true to the suggestions of 
enlightened reason and faith, so full of unmixed 
sublimity and beauty, that we are constrained 
to believe that his devout prayer to the eternal 
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Spirit to send his seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to enrich his knowledge and 
inspire his utterance, was heard and answered, 
Dante’s description of hell or of Satan, as we 
have intimated, excites no emotion of sublimity, 
but rather disgust or a wail of unutterable 
horror. In Milton, however, Satan and hell are 
the sublimest conceptions of human genius. 
Satan, though an outcast, exchanging “celestial 
light” for “mournful gloom,” is still an arch- 
angel, powerful in resource, and unconquerable 
in will and immortal hate, and bringing a “mind 
not to be changed by place or time,” that “in 
itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven!” Sublimity is an emotion so exciting 
and powerful that it can not be long sustained 
nor endured. Moreover, it produces an abnor- 
mal strained elevation of mind, which the slight- 
est interruption or incongruity pains and out- 
rages. Hence it is difficult, after the speaker 
has got his hearers up, so to speak, to let them 
down sweetly and easily from such elevation to 
the natural level ground. Many speakers in the 
effort fail signally, and thus illustrate the trite 
proverb, “There is but a step irom the sublime 
to the ridiculous.” I once heard an eccentric 
genius, who was sometimes powerfully eloquent, 
close a thrilling temperance speech thus: Snatch- 
ing up a tumbler upon the table before him, 
he raised it and exclaimed in clarion tone, “If 
I had concentrated within this glass the strength 
of King Aleohol for the rolling years to come, 
his power to ravage and destroy, to blast and 
consume, to wither and curse this fallen world, 
which has so long through his influence reeked 
with blood and rung with wailing, I would 
lift it on high in the sight of the assembled 
universe, and, whack it would go.” I heard 
another, a divine of great reputation as a pop- 
ular orator, on an exciting occasion, make a 
political speech, in which he stirred the inmost 
souls of his audience by some of the finest 
specimens of genuine eloquence that I have 
ever heard, and, finally, after closing up a very 
long yet very eloquent sentence in fine style, 
suddenly throwing his arms to his side, “ whew!” 
said he, blowing like a porpoise, “that sentence 
nearly took my breath, it was as long as my 
arm.” 


——_—~. - ——_ 


Never yet did there exist a full faith in the 
Divine Word-—by whom light as well as im- 
mortality was brought into the world—which 
did not expand the intellect, while it purified 
the heart—which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the understanding, while it fixed and 
simplified those of the desires and passions. 





ANN ROGERS WALLS. 


BY REV. JOHN F. WRIGHT. 


T is natural for us to expect the capabilities 

of woman to be called into requisition during 
the prevalence of a high type of civilization 
and pure Christianity. Under such circum- 
stances her amiable and attractive qualities will 
be duly appreciated, her influence increased, 
and her power to achieve good rendered incal- 
culable. Christ and his Church will assign her 
a position in the Lord’s vineyard. And when, 
in her sphere, she goes forth with a cultivated 
mind, a renewed heart, a sound discretion, and 
a quenchless zeal, with God’s Liessing, who can 
estimate the glorious work she may accomplish? 
The agency of women has formed one of the 
most interesting features of the history of that 
wonderful revival of religion of the eighteenth 
century, first in Europe and then in America, 
called Methodism. 

Dr. Abel Stevens, in his admirable work on 
this theme, has rendered an invaluable service 
to all Christian people who have organized 
under the name of Methodists. We are glad 
our historian was able to record the names of 
so many women, and give them a degree of 
prominence by appropriate remarks, who have 
beautifully “illustrated the history of Method- 
” It was impossible for him to enumerate 
them all, for, as he affirms, “they throng its 
annals from its origin down to our day,” and 
admits “many of the most conspicuous have 
been necessarily omitted.” 

It is deemed suitable, in this centennial year, 
that a brief sketch of the long and useful life 
of Mrs. Walls be published in the Ladies’ Re- 
pository; especially as she experienced relig- 
ion at so early a period, and was converted in 
the first church erected under the auspices of 
American Methodism. 

Ann R. Walls was born at Bromsgrove, Wor- 
cester, England, March 31, 1773. In 1783 her 
father, William Rogers, left Kngland for the 
American continent, and, for the sake of a more 
speedy voyage, came by the way of Ireland. 
In this isle the family were detained, on some 
account, nearly three years, suffered much af- 
fliction, and buried two of their children. In 
1786 they landed in New York. Mr. Rogers 
settled in New Jersey, twelve miles in the 
country, but his daughter Ann remained with 
her relatives in the city till she was nearly 
grown. By some means her thoughts had been 
turned to the great interests of her imperisha- 
ble nature. She had been under a deep relig- 
ious concern for some time, and prayed earn- 
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estly in secret for relief and comfort. One day 
she providentially heard some men talking about 
the Methodists, whom they called “noisy swad- 
dlers,” that worshiped at John-Street Church. 
They described, ir. a bitter, deriding spirit, their 
religious exercises. Especially did they speak 
with much ridicule and contempt of their 
‘noisy praying and shouting.” At the moment 
she heard this conversation she determined to 
attend that Church, and see and hear them for 
herself, and did so the next Sabbath. The min- 
ister that day was William Jessop, a man of 
great strength, zeal, and power. She had heard 
the Calvinistic Baptist ministers occasionally 
from childhood, and to hear of a full, free, and 
immediate salvation for sinners was an attract- 
ive novelty to her awakened soul. It was in- 
deed glad tidings of great jay to her anxious 
spirit. And before the sermon was ended she 
realized conscious relief from the burden of sin 
and the anguish of guilt, and enjoyed inde- 
scribable and sweet peace of soul. She knew 
not by what name to call the blessing, but 
knew she possessed the rich comfort she had so 
much needed. In her connection with Method- 
ism she soon ascertained it was justification by 
faith—“ the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” Her anxious 
friends supposed she was going crazy, but she 
rejoiced in knowing she had just come to her- 
self, and was in her “right mind.” : 

Not long after her conversion it became nec- 
essary for her to leave her friends in New York 
and go to her father’s in the country. Being 
warm in her first love, and having received so 
much good to her soul under the ministry of 
the Methodists, she soon begged her mother to 
go and hear them preach. Her mother became 
offended at the request, and repulsed her daugh- 
ter with as much energy and decision as if she 
had made an attempt to involve her in some 
disgrace. The daughter, however, was not to 
be put off in that short way. She continued, 
in a meek, sweet spirit, earnestly to importune 
her mother tilt she prevailed and obtained her 
consent to hear John Dow once. Under the 
first sermon Mrs. Rogers was awakened to a 
sense of her lost condition as a sinner, and re- 
turned home with a most favorable opinion of 
the Methodists. Mr. Rogers, somewhat excited, 
suddenly reached the conclusion that the fanat- 
ical people had made his wife as well as his 
daughter crazy. After his excitement had fully 
subrided, the wife and daughter united their 
skill and influence on the husband and father 
to persuade him to hear a Methodist preacher. 
After much affectionate entreaty and importu- 
nity he finally responded, “In order to get rid 





of your pother I will go and hear the Method- 
ist preach once,” taking special pains to assure 
them definitely that he would hear the preacher 
but the one time. The nearest preaching-place 
was two miles on the Hackensack River. He 
and his daughter walked to the evening meet- 
ing. She, no doubt, prayed all the way for her 
father. When they arrived the small private 
house was so crowded that Mr. Rogers could 
not get in, but had to stand up in a small 
entry and hear the sermon. He never had sup- 
posed there was any danger of his being caught 
in the snare of wild fanaticism, with which he 
thought his wife and daughter had been so 
strangely affected. Yet before the sermon was 
ended he determined to yield to the powerful 
influence which accompanied it and identify his 
interests with the persecuted Methodists. At 
the close of the services he came forward and 
invited the preacher to make an appointment 
at his house, which he promptly announced. 
The great novelty of Methodist preaching at 
Mr. Rogers’s attracted much attention, and 
when the time arrived there was a large con- 
gregation in attendance. The family became 
earnest Christians and zealous Methodists, and 
many of their neighbors, so that a large society 
was soon raised up in that vicinity. John 
Rogers, Ann’s brother, became a local preacher, 
and eternity can alone disclose the glorious re- 
sults. And all originated from a young wo- 
man’s hearing some men in the street persecut- 
ing the Methodists who worshiped at John- 
Street Church. “Behold what a great matter a 
little fire kindleth!” Many little incidents con- 
nected with the history of Methodism have 
been known to possess wonderful influence and 
produce stupendous results. 

Not very long after this period Ann Rogers 
was married to John Walls, who was brought 
into the Church in the revival in the neighbor- 
hood, and became a local preacher of deep piety 
and usefulness. They lived awhile in New 
Jersey, and then removed to Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, where they resided many years, holy, 
useful, and happy. Their house was the home 
of the weary itinerants. Asbury, George, Rob- 
erts, and many other pioneers of Methodism 
and laborious servants of Christ were often ac- 
commodated under their hospitable roof, and 
were refreshed, encouraged, and comforted in 
their self-sacrificing vocation and hard toils. 
Here Mrs. Walls for several years met in 
“band” with five other women, all eminent for 
piety and usefulness. They prospered much in 
holiness, and were “steadfast, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” She used to 
speak of them all by name—how they were 
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dispersed, where they settled, and how tri- 
umphantly four of the number had died. These 
passed away long before their leader, and no 
doubt were in waiting to welcome her to the 
rewards of heaven. 

At a quarterly meeting at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1802, Mrs. Walls realized the great 
blessing of sanctification—was made “perfect 
in love.” She enjoyed the fullness of that 
blessing fifty-three years—till life’s last hour. 
Her rapturous testimony was, she never lost 
the evidence of the reality and indwelling en- 
joyment of that gracious work for a single day. 

In 1823 Rev. John Walls and family settled 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. L. Swormstedt and 
the writer of this sketch were the preachers of 
the station when they arrived. Here she had 
an ample field for the exercise of her gifts and 
graces, and to apply her earnest and skillful 
labors in building up believers, encouraging the 
weak of the flock, and guiding trembling peni- 
tents to the Cross of Christ. And well did she 
occupy this field. Her modest eloquence thrill- 
ed, cheered, and comforted many hearts in the 
love-feasts. At prayer meetings she was emi- 
nently useful, not only in leading the devotions 





of the people, but her strong faith had peculiar | 
skill and success in helping the humble seekers | 


into the kingdom of grace. Her presence and 
efforts in the class-room seemed to secure, under 
the blessing of God, seasons of rich enjoyment. 

She had a special delight in her Church asso- 
ciations—duly appreciated the ordinances of 


' bones as best they could. 


| considerable time. 


God’s house, improved her exalted privileges, | 


and, as far as her health would allow, she was 
present at all her meetings. Her long connec- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which was more than sixty-five years, was dis- 
tinguished by great moral courage, deep and 
uniform piety, and constant devotion to God 
and his cause. 

Her conversation was always profitable to 
those she met. 


Her visits to the suffering, the | 


. . | 
poor, the sick, and the dying were usually | 


greatly blessed to their comfort. 
and diversified experience enabied her to com- 
fort all “who were in any trouble by the com- 
fort wherewith she herself had been comforted 
of God.” One evening she met a penitent who 
informed her she had been seeking pardon sev- 
eral months in deep distress of soul, but as yet 
no comfort had come to her relief. She re- 
sponded, “I will pray for you.” The seeker 
asked, “When will you pray for me?” She 
answered, “To-morrow morning at 7 o'clock.” 
The penitent, in the deep anguish of her spirit, 
did not keep in mind the hour fixed, but it so 


happened that very soon after the hour speci- 
Vor, XXVI.—31 


Her large | 
| leaving her house in charge of a small girl. 





| tered and taken away her watch. 


fied the burden of sin was rolled away, and her 
heart was filled with joy and peace in believing. 


‘Many others could testify how her prayers 


assiste1 them in the exercise of saving faith, 
and helped them in their earnest struggle to 
obtain forgiveness. 

In 1838, when in her sixty-fifth year, she 
met with a most terrible calamity. Returning 
from her son’s in Newport to her home in Cin- 
cinnati, she happened to be delayed till night- 
fall. After crossing the river, and as she was 
stepping ashore in the twilight, her leg was 
caught between the steam ferry-boat and the 
wharf platform, crushing the bones just above 
the ankle into small pieces. The family phy- 
sician, in view of the nature of the fracture, 
her age and infirmities, concluded the limb 
would have to be amputated to save her life. 
This opinion being expirssed, she positively re- 
fused to part with her limb, saying, “That foot 
has long and often assisted to convey me to the 
house of the Lord, and I can not part with it.” 
It was then intimated she might likely die; 
her quick reply was, “I am ready, and my 
Heavenly Father, whom I have long served, 
will receive me to himself, and all my body 
will be buried together.” The surgeons then 
set the limb, arranging the small pieces of 
The process of the 
dressing and healing of this fearful fracture 
was exceedingly painful, and confined her for a 
The Lord, however, con- 
ducted her in safety through all her severe suf- 
ferings, and she recovered; and for many years 
she was able to walk to Chureh—to enter the 
sanctuary of the Lord and worship with his 
people. 

She was a woman of strong mind, astonish- 
ing fortitude, and great energy and decision of 
character. In the Christian warfare she was a 
heroine. She seemed afraid of nothing but of 
offending God. In the cause of justice and 
right she was invincible. The following is a 
specimen of her undaunted courage: One morn- 
ing she stepped a short distance to market, 


On her return the girl reported a man had en- 
She asked, 
‘Do you think you would know him again?” 
The girl answered, “Yes.” “Then come with 
me.” Both entered the market together, and 
as they reviewed the different groups of men 
Mrs. Walls would ask, ‘Do you see him? is he 
here?” Finally the sagacious witness identified 
the robber, and Mrs. Walls peremptorily de- 
manded her watch—alleging the girl saw him 
take it from its place above the mantle. The 
thief quailed before her stern countenance and 
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courageous demand, and unconditionally placed 
the watch in her hand, quickly changing his 
position. 

Some seven years before her death she suffered 
a severe illness. Happening to be in the city 
I called to see her. I found her convalescent 
in body, and as usual triumphantly happy in 
soul. Jesus graciously and sweetly communed 
with her heart while we conversed and prayed 
together. The memories of that hour are not 
to be forgotten. Just before leaving she said, 
“T have something special to say and a request 
to make, and wish to do it now while you are 
here and I am able to speak. When I die, if 
practicable, I desire you to preach on the occa- 
sion, using my selected text, Kev. xiv, 13,” 
adding, “I do not know how it will be, but if 
I am permitted I will be present and watch the 
words as they proceed out of your mouth, and 
see the effect they may produce on my surviv- 
ing friends.” Her request was complied with. 

From this time she suffered considerable af- 
fliction, but for several years her general health 
was at times quite comfortable. She continued 
to exhibit in the circle of her acquaintance the 
reality and true dignity of the Christian life 
and character. 

For a considerable time she lived with her 
son in Newport, Kentucky, where, in her ex- 
treme feebleness, she received the kind atten- 
tions and tender nursing of Mrs. Nelly. Ann 
Walls, the excellent wife of her son, who did 
every thing in her power to soothe and comfort 
her as she gradually descended to the crossing 
of Jordan. 

Mrs. N. A. Walls was a faithful member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for more than 
twenty-eight years; her character was obvi- 
ously “ornamented with a meek and quiet 
spirit.” Her life also was a beautiful illustra- 
tion of religion and of Methodism. She was 
transferred from the Church militant to the 
Church triumphant January 18, 1859. 

James Walls, Esq., was the eldest of three 
sons, and the only one of his father’s family 
who survives. He has long been a happy and 
useful member of the Church of his parents. 
And having attained a good old age, he is wait- 
ing with Christian patience for his change, when 
he expects to pass to the better land and rejoin 
his loved ones who have gone on before. 

Mrs. Walls retained her faculties surprisingly 
to the close of life. She retained also her rich 
blessings and strong “confidence steadfast unto 
the end.” While lingering on the river’s brink 
her only difficulty seemed to be to restrain an 
over-anxiety to reach the other shore, “having 
a desire to depart and be with Christ.” She 





died October 30, 1855, in her eighty-third year, 
leaving a fragrant memory in the Church on 


earth. 
— 


THE LITTLE VISITOR. 





BY NELLIE E. M’INTYRE. 





From out the window of my room 
I watched him at his plays, 
Half bitterly with sullen gloom, 
Noted his free, bold ways. 
Half bitterly disease had lain 
Its galling chains on me; 
Had filled my days and nights with pain, 
Aud longings to be free. 


How sweet was life to that dear boy, 
For me how hard to bear! 

I envied him his childish joy, 
Freedom from pain and care. 

Upon his broad, white brow I read 
A prophecy of fame; 

While I went downward to the dead, 
He ‘d gain an honored name. 


With bounding step and lighter heart 
I've joined the busy throng, 

Am striving to act well my part 
As do the brave and strong. 

The bud on whose rich promised bloom 
My envious glance was cast, 

Has hid its sweetness in the tomb, 
Nipped by a wint’ry blast. 

The little hands so busy then 
In mischief's sweet employ, 

Will never grasp the sword or pen 
With patriotic joy. 

But he has won without a cross 
A crown unfading, bright, 

And earthly honors seem but dross, 
When viewed neath heavenly light. 


—_—_s— 
UNDER A CLOUD, 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 








WHEN thy smile first shone upon me, 
O, Thou that from death hast won me, 
All was bright; 
Then I thought that my woes were over, 
Then, O thou redeeming Lover, 
Thou wert my whole delight. 


For the joy that was set before me, 

For the love that was bending o’er me, 
I was glad; 

And the ills of the world around me, 

And the pains of the chains that bound me, 
All failed to make me sad. 


But now I am heavy-hearted, 

Ah! why has Thy smile departed? 
All is drear. 

I call on Thee, groaning, crying; 

Make haste with thy kind replying, 
And be thou ever near. 
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* PAITH IN GOD, 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY,. 





“Faith is the subtile chain 
That binds us to the Infinite; the voice 
Of a deep life within, that will remain 
Till we crowd it thence.” ; 





J pan deep and profound necessity of the hu- 
man soul is faith in God, This necessity is 
grounded in its very nature and moral elements. 
All its conditions demand faith in God as the 
essential element of its repose. The soul’s felt 
dependence upon a power consciously higher 
than itself—a dependence ever arising out of 
its spiritual wants and necessities—proves this. 
Every-where in the material and intellectual 
realm is dependence answered by its corre- 
spondent opposite. To the law of want there 
is opposed the law of supply. Can it be possi- 
ble, then, that the soul, the noblest part of 
man’s nature, is dependent, and yet with noth- 
ing to depend upon? Can there be such an 
anomaly as this in the soul-realm? Impossible. 
All analogy contradicts the very idea. Life is 
without intelligent significance, ay, the soul a 
burden to itself, if, with all the pressure upon 
man’s being from without and within, there is 
no divine resting-place to his spirit. With con- 
ditions and dependencies of being adjusted only 
to a life of faith as his true life, man must rise 
by faith to the unseen and find the repose his 
soul yearns for in the divine and the eternal. 
Bound to the Infinite One by the subtile, golden 
chain of faith he must be; or else, away from 
God, his soul’s great center and resting-place, 
be miserable. 


“Tf forced from faith, forever miserable; 
For what is misery but want of God! 
And God is lost if faith be overthrown.” 


Faith in God is the only possible solution to 
the problem of moral intelligence—the only 
possible mode of response to the demands of 
immaterial and spiritual existence. It brings 
to the soul, what it so consciously needs, a 
divine presence, and thus secures its repose and 
blessedness, by filling all its conditions and re- 
sponding to all its necessities. “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace,” exclaims the prophet, 
“whose mind is staid upon thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” Faith stays the soul on the 
divine and eternal, and thus puts all the re- 
sources of the spiritual and heavenly world 
under contribution to its happiness. No won- 
der the apostle exclaimed over the triumphs of 
this mysterious principle in the human soul, 
“ Believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 





full of glory; receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your soul.” 

Faith in God is not only the soul’s deep and 
unalterable spiritual necessity, but it is the 
ground-work of all nobleness of character. What 
a man believes greatly determines his character. 
“Ag he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” His 
character can not be better than his belief, any 
more than the fruit can be better than the tree 
producing it. In fine, the quality of a man’s 
character, its greatness or nobleness, or the con- 
trary, is determined by that of his belief. The 
good man’s character is the product of a noble 
faith, because God’s Word is the ground-work 
and educator of that faith. Recognition of God 
and his nioral government, and of the necessity 
of virtue and goodness in order to his favor, 
lies at the foundation of all true greatness in 
character. Point, reader, to the man whose 
belief ignores the Divine existenee or govern- 
ment, or who denies man’s responsibility to his 
Creator, who, in his negation of God and human 
accountability, ever built up either a great or 
good character? There is not material enough 
in such a man’s self-driveling philosophy to 
produce any thing noble in the way of either 
mind or morals. 

“For want of faith 
Down the steep precipice of wrong man slides; 
There's nothing to support him in the right. 
Faith in the future wanting, is, at least 
In embryo, every weakness, every guilt; 
And strong temptation ripens it to birth.” 


Faith in God is an element of the soul’s 
highest power in the moral universe, On any 
subject faith is an indispensable condition of 
power. A man’s effort in any enterprise is 
graduated in its intensity by his conviction or 
faith in its feasibility. Columbus had never 
discovered this continent but for the strength 
of his faith in its existence—a faith animating 
him under embarrassments which would have 
overborne any other spirit but his. Napoleon 
had never effected the passage of the Alps with 
his veteran army, but for the sublime energy of 
his faith in the practicability of the undertaking. 
The world is full of instances of the triumphs 
of this species of faith over almost insuperable 
difficulties. Faith in God invests the soul with 
a sublime moral potency in its conflicts with 
the oppositions and trials of life. Success is 
assured and reassured by the divine energy it 
imparts to its possessor in the work and on the 
battle-fields of human life. “I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me,” exclaimed 
the victorious Paul. In recounting faith’s splen- 
did moral triumphs in the history of the Old 
Testament worthies—triumphs such as never 
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an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Napoleon could 
boast—the apostle exclaims, “Who, through 
faith, subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens.” These mighty heroes 
of God thus triumphed through the power of 
faith—strong, persistent, all-conquering faith. 

The man of faith wields a power not of earth. 
The secret of his moral might is divine influ- 
ence—" power from on high.” Allied to God 
by the mysterious principle of faith, and with 
the motives of eternity upon all his activities 
in time, he is gifted with almost miraculous 
power to work for Christ and his cause. Upon 
what other principle can we account for the 
sublime toils and sacrifices, and the yet sublimer 
results of the ministry of such men as Luther, 
Wesley, Asbury, and thousands of others in the 
Church of God? What but faith in God made 
such men as Carvosso and Samuel Hicks the 
power for good they were in the world! Jn 
vain do we seek to account for the lives they 
lived and the mighty influence they exerted 
among men, but on the principle that faith in- 
vested them with a power not of earth! A 
vigorous writer observes upon this subject, “The 
power of God is visibly revealed in a true God- 
fearing man. It is not an idea; it is not a 
dream. Ideas are passive, dreams are ineffect- 
ual. Faith is a living power. It is seen in the 
beauty of goodness which is shed over even the 
most illiterate and ungifted, and those whose 
natural powers are larger, in the lofty obedi- 
ence, in the dignity, the calmness, the serenity, 
the high and noble energy which faith in him 
makes possible, and which are impossible with- 
out him. Where there is faith there is strength. 
Where faith dies, strength follows. In Athens, 
in Rome, in Jerusalem, it is the same story— 
the glorious period is the believing period. 
When God became a name, and the temple 
worship a form, they rotted and died.” 

“Have faith in God!” These words of the 
Divine Teacher sum up the whole philosophy 
of human life. They embody a principle which 
applies to all time, all circumstances, all men. 
The lesson of Jesus to his disciples, eighteen 
hundred years ago, is his lesson to humanity 
to-day, and will be to the end of time. Faith in 
God is the soul’s same deep, unalterable neces- 
sity—the same mighty element of blessedness 
and power. Amid the toils, temptations, trials, 
and bereavements of life, take hold, reader, upon 
the eternal One; “ have faith in God,” and then 
be assured, on the authority of the everlasting 





Word, that “the trial of your faith, being made 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, shall 
be found unto praise, and honor, and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 


“ Believe, and show the reason of a man; 
Believe, and taste the pleasures of a God; 
Believe, and look with triumph on the tomb!” 


et 


MEMORIES. 





BY ELIZABETH E. R. PERRY. 


Come gladden my heart, sweet memory, 

Gild thy paths with vanished light, 
And let me, awhile forgetting 

Why tears have dimmed my sight, 
Wander back in happy fancy 

To where the fairest of flowers 
Brightened a peaceful realm 

In those dear ambrosial hours. 


For anon, there comes to me softly 
An echo of something once said, 

And I trace through the shadowy vista 
The voice of the buried dead; 

And with vague, unspeakable yearnings, 
I grope with a trembling fear, 

Lest I fail to touch the garments 
Of an angel walking near. 


I pause in the painful silence, 
I peer through the misty shade, 
And call the name of some dear one 
With a love that is not afraid. 
Again we walk in the sunshine, 
In the old familiar light, 
Forgetting that tears and sorrows 
Have saddened and dimmed the sight. 


We have plans for the coming future 
Reaching far into blissful years, 

Radiant with pleasant seemings, 
Unclouded by sorrows or fears. 

And we live in believing rapture, 
Counting the slow-footed hours, 

Watching our budding treasures 
Eager to cull the flowers. 


Thus day after day, unheeding 
How soon our paths would part, 
Did the silence come between us; 
And a grave so cold and dark 
Hath hid thy beautiful smiling, 
And left in my heart a pain; 
For life without thee, darling, 
Can never more be the same. 


Lead me, O, angel ministrant, 
To some altitude sublime, 
And whisper the heavenly visions 
That forever and ever are thine. 
Show me the way appointed, 
And though long and rough it be, 
I will walk with a trusting patience 
And a hope that shall gladden me. 
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TIME, 





BY EVE DICKINSON. 
{oem the measure of days, and years, and 
life, do we comprehend it? From the begin- 
ning, when He who created all things divided the 
light from the darkness, and in the language of 
Moses, the evening and morning were the first 
day, till the present moment, time was and is. 
Like all things which still remain unmarred by 
man’s meddling, it is perfect in ifs regulations, 
perfect in its duties, perfect in its work. 

Powerful as man thinks he is, cunning as he 
knows he is, great as he imagines his knowl- 
edge to be, he has never been able to stay the 
flight of Time, or speed him in his course. The 
little which man has done in destruction has 
been too local to affect the action of that power 
represented by the most imaginative of nations 
as a grave old man, armed with a scythe and 
winged as an angel. In the composed face and 
flowing beard we recognize the dignity of ma- 
ture n.anhood; in the agricultural instrument 
the duty of the faithful agent of Divinity to cut 
down all that is ready for his harvest, while 
his wings bear him onward where duty calls. 
Though we fret at the action of Time, can we 
imagine a world without his agency? If we 
can, would that absence alone be heaven? 

His face is gentle and kihd, his actions are 
equally so; without our help, without our wish, 
he makes a place for those to come; he quietly 
works at our stupendous erections, and they 
crumble at his touch to make a necessity for 
our successors to think, and plan, and do. Had 
it not been for his action by this era the world 
would have been built, finished as regards man’s 
doings; and succeeding generations not having 
the necessity for action would dwindle into lit- 
tleness and vegetate into imbecility, in our pres- 
ent view of things. That which we call great- 
ness, which is but another term for a large 
share of the forbidden fruit, would be a myth 
of the past. And we, gazing in wonder at the 
result of our forefathers’ activity and knowledge, 
would lie down to slumber and waken occa- 
sionally in a fit of admiration, and turn over 
in our sublime inactivity, and thankfully slum- 
ber again with the consoling reflection, that we 
had nothing so hugely great to perform. Can 
you gainsay it, necessity is the motive to action? 
Suppose all the cities that ever were built, all 
the fortifications that had ever loomed up with 
threatening fronts, all the improvements that 
had ever been made for man’s comfort and 
security had remained untouched of Time, think 
you there would have been much room or ne- 








cessity for more? Even in this new world— 
this, to the people of the fifteenth century, un- 
cultivated continent, just fresh, as they imagined, 
from the hands of the great Creator—even here 
were immense cities and cultivated nations, and 
the remains of races gone so long before, no 
one four hundred years ago could trace their 
architects. But as the necessity for more sgope, 
more room to develop man’s faculties and ele- 
vate his nature arrived, Time, the great agent 
of the Creator for man’s especial benefit, had 
made the place, provided the room. Yes, though 
tears may have bedewed many a fallen palace, 
blood may have crimsoned the fall of many a 
citadel once thought impregnable, though hearts 
may have agonized at the loss of all its brilliant 
hopes and its cherished prospects, still, in the 
mercy of Him who knew all things from the 
beginning, and doeth all things well, the race 
has been gathered into the garner as well as 
the heart’s pride of the nation, and the mourner 
has followed his loved and lost, and left his 
place for another who had come and must also 
work out his destiny. 


“We take no note of time but from its loss.” 


To-day is like yesterday, all the great provi- 
sions for man’s comfort, made for him without 
his aid or contrivance, go on so regularly—all 
the necessities of his being are so fully supplied 
to his hand—that he forgets, and in the frivolity 
of the hour wastes his energy and degrades his 
nature, till he is scarce able to comprehend the 
kindness and wonderful love which pours these 
blessings upon him day by day. Instead of 
constant peans filling the blue vault of heaven 
with melody and rivaling the motions of the 
birds of the air, he murmurs at events because 
they do not come to his level of understanding, 
and at the seasons, because of his disappoint- 
ment at his unfilled barns, which, for some wise 
purpose, his Maker has not some one year filled 
to overflowing. Did he always think of the 
poor brother or sister whose trustee he has 
been constituted by Him who gave him of the 
riches of the earth, while his store was well 
filled and the harvest plenteous? Or even if 
he did, may be he needed this to teach him a 
lesson. “For the Lord chasteneth whom he 
loveth, and scourgeth every one whom he re- 
ceiveth.” 

Time was and is, the past is gone with its 
record of good and evil, borne beyond our grasp, 
but borne by that agent of gentle presence into 
the hands of One all love and who can not err. 
With individuals as with nations, time is the 
regulator. What would have suited yesterday 
or to-day may not do to-morrow, as with the 
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need of the present so with its requirements; 
changed with circumstances which are beyond 
our control, we can only use the present. But 
if that present be well spent to the best of our 
ability, its record need not be regretted. The 
present is ours for our benefit if we choose to 
use it, whether, with the spirit of Mary, we sit at 
the feet of Jesus, or whether, like Martha, we 
are cumbered with many things. If those cares 
are turned to benefit others it may be well, for 
Martha was reproved not condemned. But if, 
instead of this, a terrible selfishness, which 
weighs some to the earth and keeps them there, 
like a load around the neck, develops all the 
resources of man’s nature, and turns all the 
powers of his mind and body to enrich himself, 
it may not be well; we are placed here as stew- 
ards of a higher power, to help and comfort 
those in need, and to employ the time for good, 
not selfish aggrandizement. 

The moral benefit which one good deed or 
one good word effects, is said by some philoso- 
pher to be not alone confined to the recipient, 
but goes on from one to another, bearing fruit 
like good seed sown and reproducing itself, till 
it is impossible, in the lapse of time, to caleu- 
late the good arising from it. But good being 
an attribute -of the soul, not of the body, is 
indestructible by Time. He merely bears it on 
to eternity and gives it into the hand from 
whom it emanated. They who confine their 
efforts to self lose one of the rarest sources of 
enjoyment given to man. The mere idea of 
capacity to help another is pleasure; and when 
enhanced by practice it fills the heart with 
gratitude for the power showing us that every 
attribute still left us of the Spirit which 
breathed into man the breath of life, and has 
survived the fall, bears in itself the stamp of 
the source from whence it sprang. 

That desire of action which is inherent in 
some natures, at least of the present day—one 
knows not whether this was in the beginning— 
seems to require a field of some kind to keep 
them from evil. Some being so constituted that 
no rust can accumulate, there is a kind of 
perpetual motion in their nature which will 
find employment in either good or evil. These 
always employ the present, but this faculty is 
not necessarily accompanied by activity of body. 
These, however, appear to note time no more 
interestedly than others, except by a dun or a 
dinner or some such necessity of circumstance. 
Alas that man can not stop and think and 
still enjoy! Why can not he thank God for all 
his mercies every day by word or action, and 
not deem the performance of this imperative 
duty a thing to separate him from happiness 





and his fellows, or that the sanctity enjoined is 
inconsistent with beauty and nature? 


“Moments seize— 
Heaven's on the wing; a moment we may wish 
When worlds want wealth to buy.” 


The ruins of nations in the tomb, crumbling 
day by day, their very strength the indorse- 
ment of the builders’ power, relics of people so 
long passed away as to be nameless, meet the 
eye of the present race in every land. Build- 
ings of strange peculiarity and articles of sin- 
gular use; erections of great magnitude, whose 
construction puzzles the knowledge and capa- 
bility of the races who now gaze in mute ad- 
miration of their grandeur, dot the old and new 
world. But whether the ruins be the stately 
palaces of Baalbee or Palmyra, which echo but 
to the tramp of camels, or the low-voiced wan- 
dering Arab, and the hoot of unclean birds, and 
lair the beasts of prey; or the splendid ruins 
of Phylae, which look down upon their crum- 
bling beauty in the flowing mirror which bathes 
their foundations; or the stiff and towering 
pyramid which ensepulchers a forgotten king; 
or the figurative and unsightly sphynx guard- 
ing treasures no longer there—whether the far- 
off tumuli which relieve the plains of Eastern 
Asia, which are reflected and duplicated in the 
western hemisphere, where Aztec remains vie 
with the foliage-vailed cities of forgotten time 
in structure and ornament—all these, whether 
East or West, are passing slowly but surely 
under Time’s gentle influence into that vaguely - 
indefinite state, the things that were. And 
however beautiful they are in ruins, and still 
more beautiful may have been in their glorious 
prime, they teach strong and powerful lessons 
of occupying the present with acts and thoughts 
of purit¢ and goodness. 

Who can look at even the smallest of these 
and not feel, how foolish are the general pur- 
suits of man’s craving life, how futile his efforts 
for self-aggrandizement, how trifling his vexa- 
tions, and how strange he should consume his 
time with endeavors to amuse his eye or tickle 
his palate and gratify his passions, which latter 
only leads to trouble and satiety, when a glori- 
ous future may be gained, and a comfortable 
life may be attained even in this world by a 
different and more elevated course of life! What 
is man, whose breath is in his nostrils? A 
vapor that passeth away, a flower of the field 
which to-day is, but to-morrow is cast away. 
But whatever man does or leaves undone, time 
presses on. Gliding so gently on the stream 
of life man is hurried forward, stopping not, 
nor tarrying ever. Motion, and not rest, seems 
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to be his natural condition, and though he may 
look back, he must still go on. 


“The day in hand, 
Like a bird struggling to get loose, is going.” 


Occupied with projects for the future great- 
ness of this beautiful world, and enchanted with 
the discoveries constantly being made in science, 
which has changed in a degree the character 
of the necessities and luxuries of the present 
race of mankind, some of the best men linger 
and almost forget that the frame which they 
carry with them as a garment will wear out 
before the perfection of all things is attained 
even on earth. So, closing their eyes like a 
weary child, they lie down on the bosom of the 
common mother and waken to the splendor of 
the perfect city, the new Jerusalem. 

“Time was and is, but shall be no longer.” 
When the reaper shall have thrust in his sickle 
and reaped the earth at the bidding of the 
Master, and the grain is separated from the 
chaff and gathered into the heavenly garner, his 
duty well-nigh done, the service for which Time 
was created well-nigh finished, the angel resteth. 
At that grand moment, when Time reaches 
eternity, when the earth and heaven meet, so 
long symboled on earth literally and mentally, 
will the humanity of man be changed to the 
immortal; like a worn and faded garment will 
his nature be changed and fall from his shoul- 
ders, and he be clothed in the garment of right- 
eousness prepared by his Redeemer. 

With the end of time must end all things 
earthly; with the downfall of nations must be 
the ruin of nations’ works. Even amid the 
wreck of earth the sun must darken and the 
moon give no light. Can mortal imagine the 
agony and consternation of the moment? All 
nature ceases, the mighty machinery, so long 
obeying the power which bid it go forth and 
continue in its course till the end, stops at the 
fiat of God. St. John says, “I beheld when he 
had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there was a 
great earthquake; the heavens departed as a 
scroll when it is rolled together; and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their 
places,” ete. Troubles and horrors unimagin- 
able must follow the close of time in a natural 
point of view. Governed by time as the agent 
of creative power, when that agency ceases, 
every thing ruled and regulated by this con- 
trolling hand must also cease. Almost impossi- 
ble as it is to conceive of such a state, inspira- 
tion says it must and will be. All the greatness 
of earth, ali the pompous grandeur of man’s 
imagination must pale and shrink into utter 
insignificance at the approach of such a moment. 





All these would he give for the assurance of a 
place of safety in that hour of horror. And 
this assurance the Gospel offers to all who will 
embrace it. This refuge from evil is in the 
power of all who live. 

What an almost incomprehensible but grand 
picture the evangelist has drawn of the scene! 
After describing the opening of the seventh 
seal, ‘‘a mighty angel comes down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud, a rainbow upon his head, 
his face as it were the sun, and his feet as pil- 
lars of fire. He had a little book in his hand; he 
set his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot 
upon the earth.” Imagine this mighty angel, 
whose face shone as the sun, standing with one 
foot on the sea and one on the earth, clothed 
with a cloud, grand unspeakably in his power, 
awful in his might, lifting his hand to heaven, 
and swearing in that voice terrible as when a 
lion roareth, “by Him who liveth forever and 
ever, who created heaven and the things that 
are therein, the earth and the things therein, 
the sea and the things that are therein, that 
there should be time no longer,” “and that 
the mystery of God should be finished!” 

The vail which time and sin had drawn be- 
tween man and his Maker and Redeemer will 
be raised. The mission of Time is ended, he 
lays his authority at the feet of Him who gave 
it, and becomes a part of eternity. 

“On life's fair tree, fast by the throne of God, 

What golden joys ambrosial clust’ring glow 

In his full beam and ripen for the just! 

When momentary ages are no more! 

When Time, and pain, and chance, and death expire!" 


—_~-—_—_———. 
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WueEnceE is this delicate scent in the rose 
and the violet? It is not from the root—that 
smells of nothing; not from the stalk—that is 
as scentless as the root; not from the earth 
whence it grows, which contributes no more to 
these flowers than to the grass that grows by 
them; not from the leaf, not from the bud, 
before it be disclosed, which yields no more 
fragrance than the leaf, or stalk, or root; yet 
here I now find it: neither is there any miracu- 
lous way but in an ordinary course cf nature, 
for all violets and roses of this kind yield the 
same redolence; it can not be but that it was 
potentially in that root and stem from which 
the flowers proceed; and there placed and thence 
drawn by that Almighty Power which hath 
given these admirable virtues to several plants, 
and induces them, in his due season, to these 
excellent perfections. — 
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JOURNAL OF A HOUSEKEEPER, 





BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





NUMBER VII. 


| perme thoughts occur to me every day 
when I am busy. I think, “Well, I will 
write them down to-night and enlarge upon 
them.” Often they evaporate before I get time 
to put them down; even the very kernel of the 
thought escapes me; so I carry a little memo- 
randum-book and pencil in my pocket, and 
when any such thought occurs to me, or I learn 
something from reading, or I hear something 
useful from others, I make a note of it.” 

Sometimes a suggestion is awakened in my 
mind by something I have heard or read, or it 
arises spontaneously. I put down a hint that 
will enable me to take up again the train of 
thought suggested. Sometimes I hear or read 
a useful fact. I put down a hint that will en- 
able me to return to it. Sometimes a single 
word is sufficient for this. I put down what I 
want to remember in a kind of short-hand of 
my own, with just as few letters as will suffice 
for me to make out the words when I want to 
copy them. I think I shall garner up a good 
deal of useful information in this way. It will 
want winnowing of course, and I must set 
about making a selection from them at my first 
leisure. 

Something more learned about making coffee, 
or, at least, with regard to improving it—ren- 
dering it more palatable when some of the be- 
longings for this purpose chance to be a little 
short, as frequently occurs in common house- 
holds, detracting from the pleasure of a meal. 
So, if wholesome substitutes can be found for 
these lacks, knowledge with regard to them 
should be treasured up and circulated, and I 
am glad that wisdom and knowledge differ from 
gold in this respect. 

“Nothing is a trifle that has power to in- 
crease human happiness,” and a weil-ordered 
table is a great item in our sum of daily com- 
fort. One who can find out any thing in this 
department analogous to “making two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before,” does 
a benevolent act. But this is n’t the cream of 
the matter that I sat down to write about—it 
was respecting cream for “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy” coffee, as Norton has it. 

I was in at Mrs. Elliston’s to-day, and she 
was taking lunch, accompanied by a cup of 
coffee. She handed me a cup, which I took, 
expecting to find it delicious, as usual. It had 
the same rich, golden: brown that her coffee 





usually has; but when I was raising it to my 
lips she said, “I don’t know as you will find 
my coffee so good to-day as it generally is; I 
had no cream to put in it.” 

“No cream!” I exclaimed in surprise, “I’m 
sure I thought it had rich, delicious cream. 
How did you manage to make it so good with- 
out?’—peeping into the pitcher—“but I am 
sure,” I said, ‘this looks like nice cream.” 

“Tt was a pint of rather blue-looking milk 
an hour ago,” she said. 

She had changed it to cream in this way. 
She scalded the milk and then stirred into it 
when partly cold the yolk of an egg beaten, so 
in color, consistence, and taste the compound 
resembled cream. When she had no egg, she 
told me the boiling improved the milk a good 
deal—imade it taste much more creamy. 

“Truly,” said I, “a housewife can seek out 
many inventions, if her heart is in the work.” 

“QO,” she answered, “the merit of the inven- 
tion, if there be any, does not belong altogether 
to me. I had heard of boiling the milk to im- 
prove it, dissipate the watery portion, and of 
using an egg in coffee in default of cream. I 
merely thought of combining them, and found 
it to answer excellently well.” 

How many women there are—housekeepers— 
who make life a drudgery, not only to them- 
selves, but to all over whom they have power! 
No time for rest, no time for recreation, no 
time for thought, no time for themselves to 
stop and think, “Is this the right way that I 
am in?” no time to listen to the suggestions of 
others upon this subject and ponder them, or to 
seek instruction from books where the thoughts 
of the wise, the experienced, are recorded. 

What a way to live! No enjoyment, no 
profit comparatively—living only to eat, and 
drink, and dress, and keep the house in order! 
These things should not be neglected; the man- 
ner of doing them is not a trifle, but I would 
have a woman live for something more—some- 
thing beyond these. Does she feel no craving 
nor hunger for higher food for her mental and 
moral activities? Does it never occur to her 
that without neglecting these things she can 
attend to nobler? that by having her mind 
enlarged—strengthened, she can perform the 
common things of life with greater ease and 
skill? 

It has been said that a man of culture, other 
things being equal, can sweep a crossing better 
than an ignorant one, and it is no doubt true. 
So a woman of genius and culture, if she brings 
heart and soul to the work, can keep a house 
better than an ignorant one. 
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Mrs. Ewing affords an instance of the over- 
Working and the overworked sort. Her chil- 
dren, as soon as they can toddle alone, must 
work. Work is the watchword of life to her; 
labor for the honest wants of our nature. It is 
cook and scrub and stitch, and stitch and scrub 
and cook, not only from the rising of the sun 
till the going down of the same, but from long 
before its rising, and long after its going down. 
Sleep is curtailed to every member of the 
household that these processes may be carried 
on. And so much more is done of each of 
these than is needed—needed for any one’s 
comfort or happiness, The extreme to which 
they are carried takes away from both—from 
health too. 

Children and all look hollow-eyed and wan. 
Nervousness is a family trait. The mother is 
nervous, and she vents her irritability in fret- 
ting because every thing does not go right. 
The children are nervous, and they show it by 
snarling at and being disagreeable to each other. 
The hired help are cross, because they are over- 
worked. They can not do little kindnesses for 
other members of the family—devise little com- 
forts, as sometimes those who live in a well- 
regulated family do, because their necessary 
labor, or what is thought to be so, taxes all 
their strength, and they do not feel the dispo- 
sition to do these things that they would if 
they were in a more comfortable frame of body 
and mind. 

The head of the house looks uneasy and ap- 
prehensive whenever he comes in to his meals, 
or to sit awhile in the evening. He rarely does 
the latter, but takes his newspaper to his place 
of business. The children are glad of any ex- 
cuse to get away from home. They seem to 
breathe more freely out of its atmosphere. 
They seldom look joyous or gay in it. There 
seems in it something oppressive that weighs 
upon all. 

It is an unhappy, discordant family, and all 
for the want of a little oil upon the wheels of 
the domestic machinery, a little rest from its 
unceasing motion. 

“Well,” said uncle Tim this morning at the 
breakfast-table, “if you want to learn how to 
cook, I advise you to go to cousin Morris’s. 
His wife has learned how ‘not to do it,’ and 
by taking an opposite course from hers, you 
will be pretty sure to be right. During the 
week I staid there there was only one meal 
that could be called a well-cooked one, and then 
we had company from Upton, Mr. Glacia and 
his wife, who are accustomed to having every 
thing nice at home, and Anna knew it; so I 





suppose she thought it worth while to put forth 
some extra pains. Me, I suppose, she regarded 
as one of the family, that could take things as 
it happened, not worth putting herself out for. 
It seems to me it must require some peculiar 
skill always to have things wrong. I should 
think she would get things right by mistake 
once in a while.” 

“But does she always have every thing ill- 
cooked? You said it was nice when she had 
company.” 

“No, she do n’t always have every thing ill- 
cooked; that is saying a little too much per- 
haps, though I think it is the general rule when 
there is no one there but the family; but I 
have never eaten a meal there when there was 
not something ill-cooked, and more often there 
was not a thing on the table cooked in the best 
manner it could be. The potatoes would be 
‘soggy,’ and half-cold if boiled; if fried, burnt 
and greasy; if baked, shriveled up and tasteless. 
The coffee would be muddy, and boiled till the 
aroma was diffused through the house; one 
good result effected by it, for a deodorizer was 
needed, but the coffee was left flat and taste- 
less. Beefsteak would be done as hard as a 
brick; pork or sausages, that require much 
more cooking, would come to the table half- 
raw. So of every thing. The true process of 
cooking it was always reversed. And there was 
no uniformity about cooking any thing, every 
thing seemed to be done at random, the effect 
of which was to make it appear that she must 
have designed to have every thing wrong. 

“One morning the eggs would be hard as 
bullets, the next watery and raw. She never 
seemed by any chance to get any thing just 
right. According to arithmetical progression, 
that combination of circumstances that will 
bring things right will come after a while. 
‘May I be there to see!’ There is difference in 
taste, to be sure, with regard to how any thing 
ought to be cooked; but the ill-cooking I refer 
to would be ill-cooking to any taste, to any 
perception—any human one I mean; it might 
not offend swine. One morning we had hash. 
It was so salt it was with difficulty one could 
swallow a mouthful. She had dashed in a 
handful of salt at random I suppose, for she 
got the breakfast that morning. 

“In a day or two we had hash again. This 
time it did not appear to have been seasoned at 
all. The bread was uniformly sour—a quality 
that would not improve it to the taste of any 
one I suppose.” 

“No,” I said; “there may be difference of 
taste with regard to bread; that is, with regard 
to the kind of bread, and the kind of yeast it is 
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made with, but there is no difference of taste 
about sour bread or heavy bread. No one likes 
bread better for these qualities, though some 
can eat bad bread, or bad cooking of any kind 
better than others, because they have less deli- 
cacy of taste, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said uncle Tim, “and less delicacy of 
stomach too. Some people seem to possess the 
digestive powers of an ostrich, and could bolt 
an iron wedge, I really believe, with perfect 
safety.” 

“One might about as well as to eat heavy 
bread,” I said. “ But speaking about the differ- 
ent kinds of bread, it depends a good deal upon 
habit, I suppose, which we like best. Some 
like bread best made plain, with just water and 
yeast. Others like it best made with milk and 
potatoes, and perhaps a lump of butter—some 
even add a spoonful of sugar, and think bread 
is tasteless without these additions.” 

“It is not bread at all made in that way,” 
said uncle Tim. “It is a misnomer to call such 
a compound bread. Bread ought to be bread, 
and not biscuit nor cake. It’s a clear case of 
fraud when they foist such stuff upon you and 
call it bread. The plainer the bread the more 
wholesome too; there’s no doubt of that in my 
mind.” : 

I spoke of a young man I| had known once 
who had consumption, and died with it. He 
attributed his disease to eating bad bread for 
several years at a place where he boarded. It 
was the widow Evans’s oldest son, Jonas. 

Uncle Tim said he had no doubt such result 
as this often happened; that there were more 
people died by poisoning from bad food—from 
ill-cooked food, than in any other way. “We 
have had Mrs. Frys to reform our prison- 
houses,” he said; “we need Mrs. Frys to re- 
form our kitchens.” 

Norton had come in while we were talking, 
and at this he said, “We have too many Mrs. 
Frys in our kitchens now, and Miss Frys too. 
There is too much frying for health and the 
palate. I second the motion made by some one 
that frying-pans should be abolished by an act 
of legislature,” and then we had some amusing 
talk about this, which I have not time to put 
down to-night. 

—<>—__—_ 


THou mayest be sure that he that will in 
private tell thee of thy faults, is thy friend, for 
he adventures thy dislike, and doth hazard thy 
hatred; for there are few men that can endure 
it, every man for the most part delighting in 
self-praise, which is one of the most universal 
follies that bewitcheth mankind. 
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N more than one treatise on the education of 

women, we have seen it laid down that its 
end and object should be to fit them for the 
duties of maternity. They are to be taught 
and trained to the end that they may be able 
to teach and train theirchildren. If this theory 
is to be admitted, at least there should be no 
offense to the theorists in a faint smile at the 
inadequacy of the means to the end, under 
modern systems. Shallow, superficial, rapid as 
modern female education too often is, it is not 
quite fair to assume that the rising generation 
stands to it in the exact relation of fruit to 
tree. And, notwithstanding familiar instances 
of great men, whose character, ability, and genius 
have been directly traceable to maternal char- 
acter and influence—notwithstanding Napoleon’s 
dictum “that the fate of the child is always 
the work of his mother,” and the corroboration 
of it in the case of John Wesley, the Napier 
family, and many others—much remains to be 
said for the other side of the question, and 
examples, such as the second Pitt and the sec- 
ond Peel, may be urged to show that not seldom 
it is from the male parent that ability, energy, 
and intellect descend to his offspring. 

Without at all undervaluing that benignest 
influence, to have lost or never to have known 
which is one of the sorest earthly privations, 
the softening, winning, humanizing influence 
of a mother, we think that it is an incomplete 
and narrow view of the scope of education to 
limit it to training women for a destiny that 
may never be hers. Rather should that system 
recommend itself which purports to educate 
for the wider object of producing “the perfect 
woman, nobly planned,” who shall be equal to 
the occasion, whether it be to bring up chil- 
dren, to be companion to a husband, whose 
home it is denied her to bless with offspring, or, 
perchance, to illustrate in single blessedness the 
sunny “afternoon of unmarried life.” 

The primary and divine idea of woman is “a 
help meet for man.” And if so, in educating 
her for her vocation, respect must be had, not 
less to such provisions as may fit her to exer- 
cise her proper influence as a wife over her 
husband, or as an unmarried woman over soci- 
ety, than to such as may make her a model 
mother to her boys and girls. In each sphere, 
if she realizes her mission, she has it in her 
power to be “vainqueur des vainqueurs de la 
terre;” the more cultivated her mind and heart, 
the more complete her spell in whatsoever state 
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of life she finds herself occupying under the 
allotments of Providence. The childless wife, 
if highly educated, has the greater power to 
solace her husband’s regret at lack of offspring 
by being all in all to him herself; the maiden 
lady, whose youthful training has ministered to 
her the essentials for becoming, if need be, agree- 
able company to herself, is the more likely to 
be welcome in society, because she brings to it 
the grace of contentment with her lot, and the 
power and will to contribute to it additional 
ornament and brightness. It is the lack of 
sound early education and intelligent prepara- 
tion for life which makes the dissatisfied old 
maid, no less than the silly wife, and the weak, 
incompetent mother. The whole subject, then, 
has a wide interest for the other sex. Consid- 
erations affecting woman’s development claim 
our ready sympathies. 

On the first point for consideration, the time 
over which female education should extend, we 
have little fear of being at issue with those most 
capable of dispassionate judgment, although we 
may perchance do despite to the views of mod- 
ern young ladies, and contravene the principles 
of worldly-wise mammas. About early training 
all are more or less agreed. A good mother 
begins teaching her child from the moment it 
ean crawl, and the education of the first years 
is ever the most indelible. Happiest that child- 
hood where the mother’s teaching goes on long- 
est; next to it that where the direction, if not 
the details, are under the mother’s eye. But 
as to rudimentary teaching, no one doubts the 
wisdom of beginning to impart it early, and in 
gradual, moderate draughts. 

It is when the rudiments are mastered, and 
. the girl in her teens, that difference of opinion 
arises touching the hours and years of female 
instruction. 
mon practice, the verdict of mothers and daugh- 
ters is as much at variance with that of disin- 
terested lookers-on, as universal suffrage differs 
from the decision of a select committee. While 
lookers-on are wont to deem that the meet 
preparation for cultivated womanhood is gradual 
unforced acquisition of such knowledge, graces, 
and endowments, as will sit easily, cling last- 
ingly, and minister the most unfailing resources 
to the future life, it seems as those most nearly 
concerned had come to the conclusion that the 
main object is to crowd so much of music, lan- 
guages, sciences, graces, and accomplishments, 
into the years between twelve and seventeen, 
that at the latter limit a girl may be pronounced 
to be “out,” may look to take her part in the 
grown-up world, and be at leisure to contem- 
plate an eligible inv.stment in the matrimonial 


Here, if one may judge by com- 





market, before her younger sisters arrive at the 
margin of this immature Rubicon. 

Yet it can scarcely be doubied that this kind 
of forcing is physically as well as morally hurt- 
ful. The ablest authorities are unanimous in 
saying that a young girl’s intellect is in far 
greater risk of being overstrained than that of 
her hardier brother. He has his safety-valves 
in cricket, football, boating, riding, running; 
and his rougher system is less susceptible of 
peril from too much mental food, which it re- 
jects, than the carefully-tended, delicately-nur- 
tured, sooner-developed organization of the girl, 
which will retain, it may be, the instruction 
crowded into a space too small for it, but retain 
it, too frequently, at the risk of health, and 
generally to the hurt of mental digestion. A 
boy at seventeen is entering the most telling 
years of his mental culture. At the very same 
age the hot-house plant, his sister, is transferred 
from the school-room, where every appliance 
has been used to facilitate precocious ripeness 
of mind and manners; and henceforth the round 
of gayety, the engagements of society, the “no- 
leisure” of a restless age, preclude, for the most 
part, the further cultivation of previous studies. 
We say for the most part, because we must 
except the light literature and the music, which 
still divide the hours with croquet, because 
most attractive to the male sex, most fitted for 
reproduction in small talk, and most favorable 
to an indolence resulting from undue previous 
taxing of the intellect. 

Doubtless it may be a human weakness to be 
evermore singing “ Autas parentum prejor avis” 
as we grow older, and, as such, especially to be 
distrusted is the inclination to exaggerate the ex- 
cellencies of our grandmothers and great aunts; 
yet surely it is noteworthy that, while their 
training lasted longer, it extended over far less 
ground, and that of them we may say, without 
controversy, that they were neither weaker 
mothers, worse wives, nor less pleasant and 
agreeable spinsters than are produced under 
the Procrustean system of the present day. To 
justify such a system, we must first concede 
the axiom that girls ought to be taught every 
thing, and taught it moreover by the age of 
seventeen. And this axiom is one which the 
more sober-minded of either sex will, we sus- 
pect, be loth to grant. It strikes them, on the 
contrary, that very much ought to be left for 
after-study; that a great deal of what is non- 
essential may be passed over, where there is no 
manifest talent for acquiring it, and that, above 
all things, the cultivation of bodily health and 
vigor should go concurrently with the ripenin 
of the mind. 
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For boys and men the stimulus of emulation 
is wholesome and desirable; but as it is quite 
out of place among girls, whose sphere is the 
home circle and whose grace a sweet retiring- 
ness, it is surely enough if their school-days be 
spent in acquiring such modicums of knowledge 
as can be easily digested; for these will prove 
more in the end than the crude notions which 
a modern school-girl carries off from her multi- 
farious lectures. Sound education and instruc- 
tion effect this clriefly, that they open the door 
to knowledge, so as to enable the pupil to avail 
himself of access to it. 

Let female education recognize this, and ex- 
tend itself over the eighteenth year, with the 
understanding that even then it is but intrusted 
to a girl’s own hands, instead of her teacher's, 
and the fruits will be visible in higher aims, 
less frivolous tastes, more definiteness of pur- 
pose, and greater strength of character. Such 
common-sense training is the course by which 
to earn the high and discriminating praise which 
De Quincey awards to Miss Wordsworth: “She 
was content to be ignorant of many things; 
but what she knew and had really mastered, 
lay where it could not be disturbed—in the 
temple of her fervid heart.” 

Enough has been said to indicate strong dis- 
sent from the foolish system of making school- 
girls slaves to the acquisition of accomplish- 
ments for which they have no taste; and there 
is a natural transition to the questions what 
and how to teach, in negative as well as positive 
aspects. And here a division meets us which 
it is less than ever possible to ignore in the 
present day, that is to say, education of accom- 
plishments, and education of intellect and moral 
powers. Most people rank these in the order 
in which we have placed them, though sounder 
wisdom would reckon that which we have set 
first, the education which aims at achievements 
in society, as very secondary to that which 
cultivates mental and moral power. The one 
has an eye to externals; the other is intro- 
spective. And while the former secures at too 
great a sacrifice of time and pains, considering 
what must be foregone to make room for it 
the mere transient power of attracting and 
captivating, the latter furnishes the far more 
precious life-endowment, the independence and 
self-containedness, which enables her who has 
it to be as happy, good, and useful out of soci- 
ety as in it. Let the education, then, of ac- 
complishments be relegated to the second rank, 
and disposed of briefly, before we treat of es- 
sentials. 

No one would lay down a law that should 
bann the cultivation of vocal and instrumental 





music, seeing that it exercises, when success- 
fully developed, so just a spell over so many 
hearers, and such soothing, awakening, spirit- 
ualizing influences upon even those who are 
wholly ignorant of its principles. But it may 
admit of grave question what is gained by two 
hours and a half of practice per diem in the 
case of the ninety and nine girls who will never 
become first-rate performers, and who will un- 
questionably play and sing no more, after they 
become wives and mothers. It is quite time 
that in female education a wider recognition 
should take place of the wisdom of electing 
what accomplishments to pursue, and what to 
decline. At Oxford and Cambridge a man may 
choose his second school or tripos, while the 
ancient studies of the University are a sine qua 
non to all alike. Might it not be well to take 
a little more trouble in ascertaining the various 
bents of girlish capacity likewise, so that, where 
it was to end only in mediocrity, music might 
not be followed up, but more time allotted to 
drawing, if, as is often the case in the absence 
of musical talent, the taste for drawing appeared 
to be a compensating gift? It may be doubted 
whether, except in a few brilliant instances, the 
years of girlhood can furnish space for thorough 
attainment of both; and the struggle to master 
too many accomplishments is apt to end in a 
superficiality, spreading over the more solid 
studies, and acting prejudicially on the whole 
mind. 

In like manner we venture to think it a 
mistake, unless in cases of rare linguistic talent, 
to encourage the acquirement in mere school- 
days of more than one modern language. “Non 
multa sed multum” may hold good in this case, 
if interpreted for the nonce of getting a thorough 
knowledge of one or two languages, instead of 
a smattering of many. Perhaps, even where 
there is talent for languages, the complete mas- 
tery of one is a greater power than divided 
acquaintance with half a dozen; and, as French 
is the passport to Europe, and serves as a me- 
dium of intercommunication to the civilized 
world, it deserves to be more really and effect- 
ually taught to every English school-girl, than 
it is likely to be, so long as, beyond a few 
verbs and a few exercises, it is left to teach 
itself through the broken gabble wherewith girls 
cheat the hours during which a veto is put 
upon their mother tongue. A wise selection of 
French books would enhance the value of this 
branch of study. Better and more attractive 
vehicles may be found for conveying the knowl- 
edge of the French language to English youth 
than the “Gil Blas,” and “Recueils Choisis,” 
the “Télémaque,” and “Gonslave,” of our early 
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days. This done, and care being taken to teach 
it thoroughly and grammatically, the study of 
French may serve to the female mind as a sub- 
stitute for that mental drill which the dead 
languages supply to the English school-boy. It 
will furnish the mastery over grammar and 
syntax, and a key to self-instruction in other 
languages, if such should chance to be the taste. 
Not indeed the master-key; for that unques- 
tionably is Latin, though at various times ob-« 
jections have been urged to its introduction 
into the female curriculum. 

Weighty, indeed, ought such objections to be, 
if they avail to exclude a girl from a discipline 
so promotive of accuracy, so improving to En- 
glish style, so helpful to familiarity with the 
grammar and syntax of most European tongues. 
Yet to what do they amount? To no more, we 
are constrained to own, than may, with equal 
or greater force, be urged against the unwatched 
study of French or English authors. Nothing 
in the Latin language is more dangerous than 
the ordinary type of French novels, teeming, as 
these do, with a subtiler, because less manifest, 
And, to quote the most recent editor 
of Homer, “As regards matters of delicacy we 
apologize to modern ears for Shakspeare, on the 
score of the fault of his age, on a moderate 
computation five hundred times at least for 
once that such an apology is needed for Ho- 
mer.” And what, we may ask, would be the 
ratio if for Shakspeare we were to read Beau- 
mont and Fletcher? Yet it may be doubted 
whether the worst blemishes of the Elizabethan 
dramatists are half as much calculated to sap 
the foundation of simplicity and purity, as the 
equivocal situations and maudlin sentimentali- 
ties of the modern sensational novel. Much 
truth lies in Mr. Ruskin’s remark that “the 
chance and scattered evil that may here and 
there haunt, or hide itself in, a powerful book 
never does any harm to a noble girl;” nor can 
we exclude Latin from the studies of girlhood 
without ignoring another sound position of the 
same eloquent writer; namely, “that a man 
ought to know any language or science he 
learns, thoroughly; while a woman should know 
the same language or science so far as to enable 
her to sympathize in ‘her husband’s pleasures, 
and in those of his best friends.” 

But the true answer to objectors is, to con- 
cede the peril of unguarded and unrestricted 
reading of the classics—as indeed of al unre- 
stricted reading in the case of the young—while 
we uphold the importance, toward strengthen- 
ing the female mind, and completing its educa- 
tion, of such a discriminating study of Latin 
and Greek as is imparted by conscientious in- 
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structors, best of all, perhaps, if it may be, 
under parental surveillance or tuition, The 
movement to admit abstruser sciences, such as 
mathematics, into the school-girl’s course we 
regard with less favor, although in the very 
rare cases where she has a taste and capacity 
for such knowledge, the study of it need not be 
discouraged. 

Women in general are probably best as they 
are—in possession of that intuitive right judg- 
ment which is safe at first thought, though 
with the stronger half of the intelligent crea- 
tion “second thoughts are best.” No teaching 
imparts this inborn leaping to sound conclu- 
sions, or matures the tact which is a woman’s 
chief advantage over her more methodical part- 
ner in life. What she does want, perhaps, is 
the means of amassing data for induction, of 
storing up lessons corrective of her natural 
enthusiasm, of arranging examples available in 
any conceivable situation or question, 

It may be that history, and, even more, biog- 
raphy—in naming which we pass from educa- 
tion of the accomplishments into the range of 
practical education of the intellect—deserves a 
very chief place among the studies of girlhood. 
“What have been the books,” asked Archdeacon 
Allen in a lecture on the every-day work of 
ladies, from which many valuable suggestions 
might be gathered, “that have best helped 
man to live? They are all biographical.” And 
Longfellow’s reiteration of the same idea in his 
“Psalm of Life” is too well known to need 
quotation. Now, if this is true for men, much 
more for women. Their school days should be 
so parceled out that a liberal allowance of time 
may be given to history and biography—kindred 
studies, interlacing each other—to be learned 
not out of colorless compendiums, but from ac- 
cepted “works for all time” of which there are 
enough for ample choice. 

There can be no healthier discipline conceiv- 
able for the female mind than instruction by 
examples in a well-chosen course of biography. 
And, not so much indeed for its disciplinary 
effects as for its essential claim to form a part 
in the training of educated English women, and 
its legitimate stimulus to patriotic feeling, the 
kindred study of English literature is entitled 
to far more attention. Why should not English 
girlhood be taught, first and foremost, its own 
mother tongue—so as to love it, to read it, to 
write it; to be conversant with its poetry; to 
appreciate its prose; to know something of its 
structure, and history, and development? One 
knows not whether to smile or blush,-in this 
age of books and literary luxury, to see how 
ignorant of our standard literature are three- 
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fourths of the young ladies one meets. With- 
out expecting them to pass an examination in 
“Shakspeare” or “ Paradise Lost,” or to be thor- 
oughly at home in the “ British Essayists,” one 
ought to find it a harder task than it is, to 
fathom the depths of their knowledge of En- 
glish literature, especially if their skill in mak- 
ing talk out of small data is taken into account. 
To say nothing of the more frivolous, whose 
best reading is the serial of Dickens or Trol- 
lope, the better average of young ladies con- 
tents itself too generally with semi-religious 
novels, and the lighter articles of the various 
monthlies. The fault must lie with the misdi- 
rection of taste in school days; and lack of 
knowledge so valuable and so accessible is 
surely av inexcusable fault. Boys indeed must 
pick it up at by-times, as their school hours 
are mainly devoted to classics. But classics to 
them are partly in the place of English litera- 
ture, and partly the stepping-stones to a knowl- 
edge of it, seeing that it is chiefly modeled 
after the classical patterns. Girls, on the other 
hand, have only English literature from which 
to gain ideas of style or composition, except the 
mother-wit which it must be admitted serves 
them in good stead. 

A decided improvement in all girl school- 
rooms would be the introduction of such text- 
books as the “Student’s Manual of English 
Literature,” by Dr. Smith, or the similar Manual 
of Mr. Thomas Arnold. These might be sup- 
plemented by copious readings from the partic- 
ular authors most deserving of study, and it 
would be a further advantage if lessons upon 
such subjects could be required to be repro- 
duced in abstract. The gain of this process 
would be twofold. The memory would be 
strengthened, and this is no unimportant aim 
in education. And, besides this, a style would 
be formed, which would have its foundation in 
accredited models and accurate principles, and 
yet retain a certain character of its own pecu- 
liar to female composition. We might again 
look for the lively, easy, graceful letters, which 
women penned in time past; but which the 
hurry of modern life, the preference for showy 
accomplishments, the skimming of many light 
books in place of the digestion of a few sound 
ones, has done so much to banish. 

What is there even now to equal the natural, 
unsystematic, but delightfully-versatile corre- 
spondence of some few women, whose education 
has been modeled after the elder fashion, and 
whose letters achieve a more enduring popu- 
larity at the breakfast-table, than the most 
skillful and elaborate performance in the music 
room? Or what more barren than the hasty 





scrawls, the ungainly sentences and—save the 
mark !|—phonetic spelling of many young ladies, 
on whose education there has been no stint of 
expense? 

A word or two may be said in favor of more 
cultivation of the art of reading aloud, an ac- 
complishment so popular and so needful that 
its value can not be exaggerated. What sim- 
pler repayal than this of the price of nurture 
-to an aged father? What sweeter solace to the 
sick, whom it is woman’s mission to tend? 
What surer mode of kindling-love of books in 
young children? And, in quitting the topic of 
“what to teach,” it were wrong to omit a word 
for the science of Botany, a science especially 
fiited for the gentler sex, to whose country 
rambles it gives endless variety, while it in- 
spires them with ever-increasing reverence for 
the Author of Creation. No kindred study 
comes near it in attractiveness, in freshness of 
charm, in facilities for cultivation, or in endur- 
ingness of resource. It were wrong, too, to let 
Mr. Ruskin’s “veto” upon theology as a science 
for ladies lack our hearty indorsement. There 
is no need to teach them wider charities, or 
more trustful and unaffected piety. Those, in 
the true woman, are innate. And if one thing 
rather than another is calculated to mar and 
outroot these, it is surely the incompetent in- 
trusion of themselves into the region of relig- 
ious controversy, “into that science in which 
the greatest men have trembled, and the wisest 


erred.” 
—>—__—_ 


AT NIGHT. 





BY ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





Now my hands may rest from labor, 
Day with all its care is past; 

With my God, myself, my neighbor, 
Jet my soul's accounts be cast. 


Have 1 prized each inspiration 
God hath sent to light my way; 
Done the duties of my station, 
To his glory, through the day? 


Let me now my action measure 
By the grace bestowed within; 
Have I kept mine eyes from pleasure, 
That would lead my heart to sin? 


Have I sought my neighbor's blessing, 
Prized his welfare as my own; 

And when ills were on him pressing, 
Aid and comfort to him shown? 


Ah, alas! my soul’s petition 
Still must be each day I live, 

For omission and commission, 
In thy mercy, Lord, forgive. 
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AN HOUR A DAY. 





BY MRS. N. M’'CONAUGHY. 





\ ANY a lad, toiling to-day on the farm, or 

at the mechanic’s bench, or perhaps at the 
forecastle, longs for a higher intellectual cul- 
ture, and spends hours in dreaming over what 
he might be and do if he only had an educa- 
tion. The most part only dream because they 
do not make an effort to advance themselves. 
It is not because the majority have not talent 
enough to secure an education, but because 
they have not energy enough to develop their 
resources. 

Now, there is hardly a boy or a girl who 
has not some leisure hour in the day which 
might be given to reading. If he will faith- 
fully improve that, he will surely make great 
progress in intelligence. The word improve 
implies that you read the right kind of books; 
you had better keep to your hoe or work- 
bench than to read bad ones; you might as 
well try to feed your body on chaff as to enrich 
your mind by reading novels. 

A shoemaker’s lad in Vermont formed the 
resolution, when he was fourteen years old, of 
reading one hour a day, and he has followed 
it faithfully for over thirty years. During that 
time he has mastered, without a teacher, the 
whole science of mathematics, has made him- 
self familiar with the natural sciences, collect- 
ing and arranging a beautiful zodlogical cabinet, 
besides various herbariums which take rank 
among the first collections of the kind in the 
United States, particularly his collection of 
ferns. He is an excellent astronomer, a good 
Latin scholar, and is perfectly at home in the 
department of general literature. He has col- 
lected a large library by being frugal in his 
other expenditures, and in it he ever finds new 
sources of delight. No fear of his ever getting 
ashore for want of useful things to study. The 
range of science and literature is wide enough 
to occupy all of man’s short life-time. And no 
doubt, with all his acquirements, he feels that 
he has but just entered on the sea of knowledge. 

Now, you know we used to write in our first 
copy-books, ‘“ What man has done, man can do 
again,” and it is worth remembering. You can 
hardly limit your own ability if you only have 
perseverance and energy of purpose. Half a 
resolution never accomplished any thing. No 





matter how great your difficulties, you can mas- 
ter them if you only have the spirit necessary. 

A poor lad used to take his book in the 
street and read before the brightly-lighted shop 
windows; and when the shops were closed, 
rather than give up the enjoyment, he would 
climb up the street lamp-post and hold on with 
one arm, while he held his book with the other. 
Now, there is not a boy or girl who reads this 
who is too poor to have a lamp or a candle- 
light for an hour in the evening at his own 
home. 

William Cobbet, who afterward became so 
distinguished, had to labor under even greater 
disadvantages. He was a poor soldier, living 
on sixpence a day, and the most of his study- 
ing, he tells us, was done with the edge of his 
guard Ved for a seat, his knapsack for a book- 
case, and a board lying across his lap for a 
desk. He could buy no oil or candles, and 
must take his turn at reading by the camp-fire. 
To buy a pen and a sheet of paper, he was 
obliged to go without a portion of food, though 
almost starving, and all his studying was done 
in the midst of a company of thoughtless sol- 
diers, forever talking, singing, or whistling, and 
that, too, at any odd minutes he could manage 
to pick up. Will you ever think again that 
you have no advantages for improving your- 
selves? If you wait for every thing to be 
smooth and easy before you, life will all slip away 
and you will never have accomplished half your 
Creator designed you should. He places diffi- 
culties before you for the very purpose of trying 
your mettle, of teaching you your own strength 
or weakness. He knows when you successfully 
battle with and overcome them, and he also 
notes when you allow sloth to bind his fetters 
about you. 

Robert Bloomfield, who occupies such an hon- 
orable niche among the British poets, was a 
poor shoemaker’s apprentice, and by improving 
all his spare minutes became well stored with 
intellectual riches, poor as he was in other re- 
spects. It did not seem very likely, as he used to 
bend over his lowly bench, pegging away at his 
humble occupation, that he would ever be the 
companion of the most learned and respected 
men of the land. But if we only faithfully 
make the most of our abilities, we do not know 
what the Lord may have in store for us. 

Who would have thought when they looked 
on Hugh Miller, toiling for his daily bread in a 
stone quarry, dealing blow after blow upon the 
hard rock, as if he had no thought in the world 
beyond the present task, that the wisest and 
greatest men of the world would delight to eit 
at his feet as humble learners; that they would 
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regard no praise too high, no honor too great 
to bestow upon him. When he was a boy he 
knew no more of geology than you do. But he 
studied. You may do the same. You may be- 
come a great geologist, or botanist, or astrono- 
mer, if you only have the will-power and the 
industry. You never will if you are accus- 
tomed to waste time, unless you “right about 
face,” and learn to be miserly of it. It is a 
great deal better than to be miserly of money. 
It is of great importance what you read in 
these early years, and as your judgment may 
not be the safest to follow, it is well to ask the 
advice of some reliable literary person—as your 
teacher or parents. Still it is important to con- 
sult your own particular taste, if that has not 
been perverted by reading common works of 
fiction. If that is the case, and you are not 
willing to break away from the chains which 
they have thrown around you, you had better 
give up all hope of ever making any literary 
attainments. Your mind will all be frittered 
away on vanities lighter than air; your taste 
for any thing sound or useful utterly destroyed, 
a great bar thrown across your pathway toward 
heaven. Remember that these first books you 
read attentively will be remembered. You may 
forget a great deal afterward, but these will be 
stamped like adamant on your heart. They 
may decide what you will be and do in life. 
Q, there is such a might in these first books! 
You can not tell how useful they may be to 
you in after years. Dr. Arnold quoted accu- 
rately from a book he read when he was eight 
years old, forty years afterward. He had never 
seen the book in the mean time. He read it 
attentively, you may be sure. Remember, it is 
better to read one page carefully, so you will 
remember what it says, than to read fifty care- 
lessly. So one good book thoroughly read is of 
more use to you than a dozen skimmed over. 
It was the saying of a deep scholar in human 
nature, ‘ Beware of the man of one book.” He 
who reads a little thoroughly would be so skilled 
that it would be difficult to controvert him. 
Have a system about your reading. Begin a 
book and finish before you give it up. It is 
interesting to have on hand more than one 
book at a time, in which you can read in turn. 
But whatever else you neglect, do not forget 
to have a “book of white paper,” a note-book, 
in which you can take down useful points you 
wish to remember, and trains of thought which 
may have been awakened in your own mind. 
It will be a high source of improvement to you, 
and after a little practice will become a delight- 
ful employment. It will be difficult at the first, 
no doubt, but write just what strikes you most 





impressively, and with the understanding that 
it is for nobody’s eye but your own, and you 
will soon get over your reluctance. Now do 
not say, 1 have not money enough to buy a 
nice blank book, so there is no use for me to 
try. A prisoner once wished to write down the 
thoughts that were constantly crowding in his 
mind, on some favorite science, but he had no 
book, nor paper, nor pen. He was allowed a 
few printed books and an occasional newspaper, 
so he wrote out a valuable scientific work on 
the margins of his books and papers, with ink 
made of candle snuff and water, and with a 
pen made of a bit of stick. You will hardly 
be reduced to such straits as that. A sheet of 
foolscap folded into four leaves is a very good 
book to begin with. As you improve you will 
no doubt find a way to get a better one. 

A writer who stands high in the first literary 
circles in our land, whose services are often 
sought for on literary, festive occasions, was 
accustomed, when a youth, to thus save his 
best thoughts, on subjects suggested by his read- 
ings or his observations among men. Sometimes 
he would have a quire of paper written over 
with them, and they were sure to come useful 
in his varied writings. A good writer is like a 
bee which culls its honey from flowers far and 
near. “A violet by a mossy stone, half hidden 
from the eye,” may sometimes furnish a crystal 
drop of surpassing sweetness, 

“But with all your gettings get understand- 
ing.” A knowledge of Christian truth is the 
very best of all possessions. Without it the 
highest attainments will only increase your 
misery in the life to come. Unsanctified wis- 
dom is not worth the getting. Let a part of 
your reading time be given to the best of books, 
if you would have the blessing of God upon 
the rest. 

Who will form this resolution of reading an 
hour a day, and earry it out faithfully for the 
next year? I should love to hear from any 
boy or girl who has carried out such a plan for 
a year, and learn what progress they have made. 
Note down carefully the books you have read, 
and the dates of commencing and finishing. 
Remember that the more slowly and thought- 
fully you read, the greater will be your im- 
provement. You can not impress this too deeply 
upon your mind, 


BE careful to injure no one’s feelings by un- 
kind remarks. Never tell tales, make faces, call 
names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfortunate, 
or be cruel to insects, birds, or animals. 
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“ANCOH I0 SON PITTORE.” 


BY SOPHIA VAN MATRE. 

“ I ALSO am a painter.” This is the meaning 

of these strange Italian words, dear chil- 
dren, once spoken by the great artist, Coreggio. 
His true name was Antonio Allegri, of the 
town of Coreggio, but he was often called sim- 
ply Coreggio. Although very poor, he spared 
no labor or expense to render himself master 
of the art he had chosen, for he thought it was 
glorious to be a great painter. The materials 
he used were always the best that could be 
procured; and he thought no sacrifice too great, 
and no labor too severe which added to the 
beauty of his pictures. The faces he painted 
were as beautiful as those men sometimes see 
in their dreams; and when he pictured an angel 
it seemed lovely enough to have just descended 
from the sky. He worked thus patiently for 
years in humble poverty, every day creating 
some new image of beauty, and striving to 
place upon canvas the sweet visions that filled 
his thoughts. It is wonderful that he should 
have become so great an artist with no master 
to direct him, and having no great paintings 
with which to compare his own. He, himself, 
scarcely knew with how noble a gift God had 
intrusted him, till he stood, at last, before a 
painting done by the great master Raphael. 
Then, when he saw that his own works resem- 
bled this and were almost as beautiful, his heart 
swelled with a great joy, and he cried, “ Anch 
io son Pittore.” 


Painting is indeed a noble art, and Coreggio | 


did well to be joyful; but there is an art more 
sublime and far more beautiful. It is a kind 
of painting Time can never destroy, and which 
grows only more beautiful as ages advance. 
This art is the painting of the image of Christ 
on the soul. Those who paint are the pastors 
and teachers whom God has chosen, and their 
pictures are made upon the heart of a little 
child. 

Would you not; my child, like some day to 
be a painter in this divine school? See what 
they paint. It is the Babe of Bethlehem in 
his mother’s arms at the Christmas time, re- 
ceiving from that humble throne the homage 
of both lowly shepherds and Magi of the East. 
Then it is the child Jesus subject to his parents, 








and showing that perfect obedience which is the | 


example for us all. Then it is that innocent 
child grown into a perfect man, going about 
among the cruel Jews with blessing in his heart 
and on his lips. 


It is the Divine Master, the | 


only Son of God, upon the cross, a sacrifice for 


Vor. XXVI.—32 


the sins of the world, and freely giving his 
precious life for our sake because he loved us. 

So is the lovely image painted upon human 
hearts. And if the painter's work is not marred 
by evil passions, all the blessed traits of our 
Savior are copied one by one, till the child 
becomes like him in obedience, like him in love, 
like him in all things. 

Is it not a noble thing to be a Christ painter? 
And you may be one, my dear child, if you 
will. Try to do good to some one, try to be 
kind and forgiving, set an example of a holy 
life, and you will influence some heart so that 
the image of Christ will begin to appear there. 
Then, when he comes to search for his painters, 
how will your heart beat with joy if he counts 
you among them! When, for the first time, 
you behold him and perceive traces of his love- 
liness in your own soul, and other souls which 
you have fashioned, you may say, “ Lord, I have 
wrought alone, in humbleness and poverty. My 
soul was filled with visions of glory and beauty, 
but I knew not if my work were worthy of 
thee, my unseen Master. But now am | sat- 
isfied to awake in thy likeness. Am I not also 
thy painter? Dost thou not own even me?’ 


os 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THERE is a path that leads to God— 
All others go astray; 

Narrow, but pleasant is the road, 
And Christians love the way. 


It leads straight through this world of sin, 
And dangers must be passed; 

But they who boldly enter in 
Will get to heaven at last. 


How shall an infant pilgrim dare 
This dangerous path to tread? 

For on the way is many a snare 
For youthful travelers spread; 


While the broad road, where thousands go, 
Lies near and opens fair; 

And many turn aside, I know, 
To walk with sinners there. 


But, lest my feeble ways should slide, 
Or wander from thy way, 

Lord, condescend to be my guide, 
And I shall never stray. 


Then I may go without alarm, 
And trust his word of old; 

“The lambs he ’ll gather with his arm, 
And lead them to the fold.” 


Thus I may safely venture through, 
Beneath my Shepherd’s care; 

And keep the gate of heaven in view, 
Till I shall enter there. 
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THE FORTUNATE SHORE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY MRS. CORA A. LACROIX. 


N a dry and desert island of the great ocean 
lived a father and mother with their two 
children. 


ing, a few herbs and roots of shrubs was all 
they had to eat, and one little spring of water 
furnished them drink. 

The children had no remembrance of the man- 
ner in which they came into the island. They 
could not tell what bread was, nor milk, nor 
fruits, and all the joys of the world were un- 
known to them. But one day there came a 
little boat to the island, rowed by four black 
men. ‘This event caused great joy to the par- 
ents, for it gave them hopes of being delivered 
from their sufferings. The boat was too frail, 
however, to take all the family at once to the 
main land, so the father undertook the journey 
first. The mother and children wept when they 
saw him enter the boat, which seemed so light 
to hold him and the four black men, but he told 
them not to weep, for he would be better off on 
the other shore, and they should soon follow. 


When the boat returned and took the mother | 


the children wept again bitterly, but she, also, 
told them not to weep, for they should soon see 
each other in a better country. Finally the boat 
came back and took the two children. They 
were much afraid of the black men. They 
trembled when the little, frail bark was tossed 
upon the waves. But in the midst of their 
fears and tremblings they approached the looked- 
for land. What was their joy when they saw 
their parents running toward them on the shore, 
with their arms extended to embrace them! 


They led them under the shadow of some great | 
palm-trees and placed them upon the flowery | 


turf, and then gave them milk, and honey, and 
delicious fruits to eat. “O! how foolish was 
our fear,” said the children. “Instead of being 
afraid we should have been rejoiced at the ap- 


proach of these black men who were to bring | 


us into this beautiful country.” 

“But, my dear children,” said the father, 
“our passage from the desert island to this 
happy place ought to teach us a lesson of deep 
meaning. We all have, some day, another long 
journey to make, but it will be into a country 
full of delights. The whole earth is an island 
which we must soon leave. The beautiful coun- 
try on which we have just landed is an image, 
although a very imperfect one, of the heaven 
to which we are going. The passage over the 


The family had been cast there by a | 
shipwreck, A cave in the rock was their dwell- 


| great ocean is death. The bark which brought 
us here is an image of the coffin in which four 
men clothed in black shall carry us from the 
dark night of death to a glorious day. 

“Therefore, when the hour of departure shall 
sound for you, for your mother, or for me, do 
not be frightened, for death, to virtuous souls, 
is only the passage from this valley of tears to 
the land of blessedness and beauty.” 


| 
| 


Soon we shall touch on that fortunate shore 
Where winds nor storms can trouble us more. 


———_—__<_—_-. 


THE CHILD THAT PRAYED, 


A POOR widow, somewhere in Germany, 
named Theresa, said, one morning, to her five 
children, who were all very young, “My dear 
children, I can not give you any breakfast this 
morning; I have no bread, no flour, and not an 
egg in the house. I have earned no money for 
several days; pray that the good Lord will come 
to our aid, for he is rich, and has all power, and 
he has said, ‘Call upon me in distress and I will 
help you.’” Little Christian, who was scarcely 
six years old, without any breakfast, sadly took 
| his way to school. In passing before the church 
| he saw the door open, so he entered and kneeled 
| before the altar. As he saw no one he pro- 
‘nounced in a loud voice this prayer, “Our 
| Father who art in heaven, we are five poor 
| 
| 





little children who have nothing to eat. Our 
mamma has no bread, no flour, and no eggs; 


give us something to eat that we may not die 
| of hunger. O, God, come and help us, you who 
| are so rich and so powerful! It is easy for you 
| to do us good, and you have promised it; deign 
| now to fulfill thy promise.” It was thus that 
| Christian prayed, in the simplicity of his young 
| heart, then he went to school. When he re- 
turned home what was his surprise to see upon 
the table a great loaf of bread, a large dish of 
flour, and a basket full of eggs! ‘God be 
praised,” cried he, “transported with joy; he 
has heard my prayer. Tell me, mamma, was it 
not an angel who brought all these things in 
by the window?” 

“No my child,” replied the mother; “however, 
God did hear your prayer. While you prayed 
before the altar, the wife of our mayor was 
kneeling in a little chapel close by; you did 
not see her, but she saw and heard you. This 
charitable lady hurried to relieve us, and she is 
that kind angel whom God sent to our aid. 
Now, my dear children, let us thank God, re- 
joice, and never forget this beautiful maxim: 

‘On the goodness of God let us ever repose, 

Who, wonderful help, for our many needs knows.’" 
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A Sister's Love.—There is no purer feeling kindled 
upon the altar of human affections, than a sister’s pure, 
uncontaminated love for her brother. It is unlike all 
other affections; so disconnected with selfish sensuality; 
su feminine in its development, so dignified, and yet, 
with all, so fond, so devoted. Nothing can alter it, 
nothing can suppress it. The world may revolve, and 
its revolutions effect changes in the fortunes, in the 
character and dispositions of the brother, yet, if he 
wants, whose hand will so readily stretch out as that 
of his sister; and if his character is maligned, whose 
voice will so readily spell in its advocacy! Next toa 
mother’s unquenchable love a sister’s is preéminent. 
It rests so exclusively on the ties of passion, and 
springs from such a deep recess in the human bosom, 
that when a sister once fondly and deeply regards her 
brother, that affection is blended with 
and the lamp that nourishes it expires only with that 
In all! the annals of crime it is considered 


her existence, 


existence. 
something anomalous to find the hand of a sister raised 
in anger against her brother, or her heart nurturing 
the seed of hatred, envy, or revenge in regard to that 
brother. In all affections of woman there is a devot- 
edness and a depth, which can not be properly appre- 
ciated by man. In these regards where the passions 
are not all necessary in increasing the strength of 
affections, more sincere truth and true feeling may be 
expected, than in such as are dependent upon each 
other for their duration as well as their felicities. A 
sister’s love in this respect is peculiarly remarkable. 
There is no selfish gratification in its outpouring; it 
lives from the natural impulse; and personal charms 
are not in the slightest degree necessary to its birth or 
duration. 


PLEASANT Homers.—The homes of America will not 
become what they should be till a true idea of life shall 
be more widely implanted. The worship of the dollar 
does more to degrade American homes than any thing— 
than all things else. The chief end of life is to gather 
gold, and that gold is counted lost which hangs a pic- 
ture upon the wall, which purchases flowers for the 
yard, which buys a toy or a book for the eager hand 
of childhood. Is this the whole of human life? Then 
it is a mean, meager, and most undesirable thing. A 
child will go forth from a stall, glad to find free air 
and wider pasture. The of 
upon him in after-life will be just none at all, or noth- 


influence such a home 
Thousands are rushing from homes like 
g 


They crowd 


ing good 
these every year. They crowd into cities. 
into villages. They swarm into all places where life is 
clothed with higher significance; and the old shell of 











> 


Pamily Girele. 


home is deserted by every bird as soon as it can fly. 
Ancestral homesteads and patrimonial acres have no 
sacredness; and when the father and mother die, the 
stranger's money and the stranger’s presence obliterate 
associations that should be among the most sacred of 
all things. 

I would have you build up for yourselves, and for 
your children, a home that will never be parted with— 
a home which will be to all whose lives have been as- 
sociated with it, the most interesting, precious spot on 
earth. I would have that home the abode of dignity, 
beauty, grace, love, genial fellowship, and happy asso- 
Out from such a home I would have good 
In such a home I 


ciations. 
influences flow into neighborhoods. 
would see ambition taking root, and receiving all gen- 
And then I would see you young hus- 
Do not deprive your- 


erous culture. 
bands, and young wives happy. 
selves of such influences as will come through an 
institution like this. No money can pay you for such 
a deprivation. No circumstances but those of utter 
poverty can justify you in denying these influences to 
your children.— Timothy Titcomb. 


Basy Litiy.—From a dainty little volume of still 
daintier poems by Lucy Hamilton Hooper, published 
by F. Leypoldt, Philadelphia, we print the following. 
Unpretentious, pure, neatly worded, and sorrowful, it 
will touch your hearts and dampen “ your een.” 


She was a purer, fairer bud 
Than Summer's sun uncloses ; 
Spring brought her with the violets; 
She left us with the roses. 


A little pillow, where the print 
Of her smal! head yet lingers; 

A silver coral, tarnished o’er 
With clasp of tiny fingers: 


A mound, the rose-bush at the head 
Were all too long to measure ; 

And this is all that Heaven has left 
Of her, our little treasure. 


O human pearl, so pale and pure! 
O little lily blossom! 

The angels lent a little space 
To grace a mortal bosom. 


The azure heavens bend above, 
Unpitying and cruel ; 

A casket all too cold and vast 
To shrine our little jewel. 


We can not picture her to mind, 
An angel, crowned and holy ; 
A fair and helpless human thing, 

Our hearts still keep her solely. 
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Sleep, baby, calmly in thy nest 
Amid the fading flowers, 
The while we strive to learn the words: 


”” 


**God’s will be done—not ours! 





A lady cor- 


” 


THE Rutine Passion—WuaAt Is IT? 
respondent of the “ Western Presbyterian 
under the above caption, the following sensible article 
We 





writes, 


upon one of the prevailing errors of the day. 
commend it to our fair readers: 

“Tf it be true, as has been said or written, that 
there is no age of the world, no phase of society, in 
which we do not find one peculiar form of evil over- 
riding every other—then, in this land, where Christi- 
anity has poured its fullest light, and God’s hand so 
visibly controls the human will, what shape does this 
dominant power take? In an age when the arts are 
reaching a standard anattained heretofore, save by the 
world’s old masters; in an age when learned and brill- 
iant men and women are giving felicitous expression 
to the holiest as well as the grandest forms of human 
thought; in an age when education lies a free gift at 
every man's door; above all, in an age when the larg- 
est means of doing good lie within our grasp—when 
the fields are already white to the harvest and the 
laborers so few—shall we dare to pronounce what this 
“ o'ermastering evil” is? Shall we dare to name ez- 
travagance in dress and living as its most palpable 
Yet if we go so far, does not the proof lie all 
Are not the hands that should be busy in 
Christ's kingdom full of the world’s glittering trifles? 
Are not the feet that should press forward to the 


mark, keeping time to pleasure’s bewildering music? 


form? 
around us? 


And the heart and brain—what are they doing? The 
one filling its aching void with the husks of fashion! 
The other lowering and cramping its splendid energies 
to meet the cravings of society's palate—while that 
mysterious essence, the soul, is bound down by these 
invisible cords that would palsy a giant's strength! 

“There is a story told of two travelers, who, passing 
through a Persian graveyard, stopped to read an in- 
scription which ran thus: ‘Here lies the soul of one 
whose name shall perish.’ 

“ After pondering over this strange epitaph they 
went their way, one saying—how absurd, how can a 
But the other—a 
man of sagacity—believed some hidden meaning lay in 
the inscription, and turning back lifted the stone to 
find under it a casket filled with gold, and engraven 
on the inner lid this sentence: ‘To him who can inter- 
pret the meaning of the words on the tombstone, I be- 
queath this treasure. May he make a better use of it 
than I did!’ 

“In this story lies a terrible warning for us. 


man’s soul be contained in a tomb? 


We 
may go on in this delicious pursuit of vanity, and no 
note of warning startle us out of our Sybarite slum- 
bers; no sun-stroke of God's wrath blast our gourd. 
Yet beware! Over the door-ways of our houses, filled 
with all that taste can suggest and wealth purchase; 
over the temples of pleasure, where so many of those 
who have covenanted to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world, are nightly found; on the lids of those 
Saratoga mausoleums, crammed with a wardrobe that 
would amply clothe God's naked poor, an invisible 
hand may be writing: ‘Here lies the soul of one whose 
name shall perish.’ ” 








| 


| better state. 


CHEERFUL Women.—O, if “gloomy” women did 
but know what comfort there is in a cheerful spirit! 
How the heart leaps up to meet a sunshiny face, a 
merry tongue, an even temper, and a heart which either 
naturally, or, what is better, from conscientious prin- 
ciples, has learned to take all things on the bright side, 
believing that the Giver of life being all perfect love, 
the best offering we can make to him is to enjoy to 
the full what he sends of good, and bear what he al- 
lows of evil; like a child who, when once it believes in 
its father, believes in all his dealings with it, whether 
it understands them or not. 

Among the secondary influences which can be em- 
ployed, either by or upon a naturally-anxious or mor- 
bid temperament, there is none so ready to hand, or 
so wholesome, as that so often referred to—constant 
employment. A very large number of women, partic- 
ularly young women, are by nature constituted so 
exceedingly restless of mind, or with such a strong 
physical tendency to depression that they can by no 
possibility keep themselves in a state of even tolerable 
cheerfulness, except by being continually occupied. — 


Miss Mulock. 


THE CHEERFUL VorcEe.—The comfort and happiness 
of home and home intercourse depend very much on 
the kindly and affectionate training of the voice. 
Trouble, and care, and vexation will and must, of 
course, come, but let them not creep into our voices. 
Let only our kindly and happier feelings be vocal in 
our homes. Let them be so, if for no other reason, for 
the little children’s sake. 
are exceedingly susceptible to the tones. 


These sensitive little beings 
Let us have 
consideration for them. They hear so much that we 
have forgotten to hear. For as we advance in years 
We are abstracted 
from outward scenes and sounds. We think, we re- 
gradually to deal with the past as we 
have formerly vividly lived in the present. 
grows dull to external sound; it is turned inward, and 
listens chiefly to the echoes of past voices. 

We catch no more the merry laughter of children. 
We hear no more the note of the morning bird. The 
brook, that used to prattle so gayly to us, rushes by 


our lives become more interior. 


flect, we begin 
Our ear 


unheeded—we have forgotten to hear such things. But 
little children remember, sensitively hear them all. 
Mark how, at every sound, the young child starts, and 
turns, and lisiens! And thus, with equal sensitiveness, 
does it eatch the tones of human voices. How were it 
possible that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and 
complaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose harp of life so 
newly and delicately strung, vibrating even to the gen- 
tle breeze, and thrilling sensitively ever to the tones of 
Let us be kind and 
cheerful-spoken, then, in our homes. 


such voices as sweep across it? 


AFFLICTION.—It is by affliction chiefly that the heart 
of man is purified, and that the thoughts are fixed on a 
It is seldom that we are otherwise, than 
by affliction, awakened to a sense of our imbecility, or 
taught to know how little all our acquisitions can con- 
duce to safety or to quiet; and how justly we may as- 
cribe to the superintendence of a higher power those 
blessings which, in the wantonness of success, we con- 
sider as the attainments of our policy or courage. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


Two Sipes or OnE TrAnsAcTion.—A few days 
since, writes a friend, as I was sitting with brother D., 
in his office in Court Square, a client came in and said: 

“Squire D., W., the stabler, shaved me dreadfully 
yesterday, and I want to come up with him.” 

“State your case,” says D. 

“T asked him how much he would charge me for a 
horse and wagon to go to Dedham. He said one dol- 
lar and a half. I took the team, and when I came 
back I paid him one dollar and a half, and he said he 
wanted another dollar and a half for coming back, and 
made me pay it.” 

D. gave him some legal advice, which he acted on as 
follows: 

He went to the stabler and said: 

“How much will you charge me for a horse and 
wagon to go to Salem?” 

Stabler replied, “ Five dollars.” 

“ Harness him up.” 

Client went to Salem, came back by railroad, went to 
the stable and said: 

“Here is your money,” paying him five dollars. 

“ Where is my horse and wagon,” says W. 

“He is at Salem,” says client; “I only hired him to 
go to Salem.” 


A Witty FerrymMan.—Before a certain bridge was 
built in Lancashire, England, passengers were ferried 
over by an eccentric boatman living near the bank. A 
nobleman who used to cross frequently, was accustomed 
to give the boatman a shilling, although the regular 
fare was only a penny. One day when crossing he de- 
termined to surprise the boatman, and accordingly on 
reaching the opposite shore he stepped ashore and 
walked away without even putting his hand into his 
pocket. The ferryman, in great astonishment, looked 
after him a moment, and then called out, “ My Lord, if 
ye have lost ye’r purse remember it was not in my 
boat.” The nobleman immediately rewarded his wit 
with double the usual fee. 


Too Mucu BustyeEss.—Little “Mame” was discuss- 
ing the great hereafter with her mamma, when the fol- 
lowing ensued: 

Mame.—‘‘ Mamma, will you go to heaven when you 
die?” 

Mamma.— Yes, I hope so, child.” 

Mame.—‘ Well, mamma, I hope I'll go too, or you'll 
be lonesome.” 

Mamma.— 0, I hope your papa will go too.” 

Mame.— O no, papa can’t go, he can’t leave the 
store.” 

Mamma thought she had a good one on papa, as he 
can 't often “leave the store” to go to prayer meeting. 


BEHIND Hanp.—One of Gough’s stories was a neat 
hit at those dilatory people who are behind time. Some 
one said to a person of this class, “I see that you be 
long to the three-handed people.” ‘Three handed; 
that ’s rather uncommon.” “O no, common enough— 
two hands like other people—and a little behind hand!” 


QuiTE Coo..—A friend of ours has a little four-year- 
old urchin who has some “cute” ideas as well as funny 





ways of “putting” things. A few days since his 
mother found him in mischief, and said to him, “ Why, 
9 


L., what are you doing?” “Why, ma, don’t get so 


nervous,” was the calm, complacent response. 


FORGETTING THE CLERGYMAN.—A clergyman on 
one occasion received no fee for marrying a parsimo- 
nious couple, and meeting them several months after 
in a social gathering, took up the baby and exclaimed: 
“TI believe I have a mortgage on this child!’ Baby's 
father, rather than have an explanation before the 
company, quietly handed over a $5 bill. 

AN IMPERTINENT Boy.—“ Mister, how do you sell 
beef this morning?” 

“Why, twenty-five cents a pound; how much will 
you have?” 

“Twenty-five cents a pound, eh? have you got a 
heart, sir?” 

“ No, just sold it.” 

“Well, I just knowed that you could not have a 
heart, and ax twenty-five cents a pound for beef. I'm 
sorry you sold it, because I'd like to have some meat.” 


THE Fatrep CALF.—A fast man undertook the task 
of teasing an eccentric preacher. ‘ Do you believe,” 
he said, ‘‘in the story of the prodigal son and fattened 
calf?” 

“Yes,” said the preacher. 

“Well, then, was it a male or female calf that was 
killed?” 

“A female,” promptly replied the divine. 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ Because,” looking the man steady in the face, “I 
see that the male is alive now.” 


Quick AND SHARpP.—Coleridge was acknowledged 
to be a bad rider. One day, riding through the street, 
he was accosted by a would-be wit: “I say, do you 
know what happened to Balanm?” Came the answer 
sharp and quick, ‘The same as happened to me—an 
ass spoke to him!” 


Law AnD Equiry.—‘ Pray, my lord,” said a gen- 
tleman to a late respected and rather whimsical judge, 
“what is the distinction between law and equity court?” 
“Very little in the end,” replied his lordship; “ they 
only differ as far as time is concerned. At common 
law you are done for at once; in equity you are not 
so easily disposed of. The former is a bullet, which is 
instantaneously and most charmingly effective; the 
latter is an angler’s hook, which plays with its victim 
before it kills it. The one is prussic acid, the other 
laudanum.” 


RELIGION AND TRADE.—At Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, there is a pop-corn man, who is also a good 
Methodist; but he got business badly mingled with 
spiritual, at a late prayer meeting, when he attempted 
to join in the hearty response of “ameu,” he cried out 
instead, “ Pop-corn!” 

A DIFFERENT VIEW OF 1T.—“ Mary,” said a wise 
and witty old lady, the other day to her granddaugh- 
ter, “what do you call that ugly bunch that hangs 
down behind your head?” “ Why, grandmother, every 
body knows it is a ‘water-fall.’" ‘A water-fall, in- 
deed!” replied the old lady, “it looks for all the world 
like a ‘land-slide.” 
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A WonverFUL PrayEeR.—The following beautiful 
passage from the pen of Rev. Dr. Conrad we extract 
from the Evangelical Quarterly Review. Of what else 
than the Lord's Prayer could such language be used? 

“In its anthropology it fathoms all the wants of men, 
and in its theology it reveals all the supplies of God. 
In its profundity it stretches beyond the knowledge of 
the wise, and in its simplicity it does not overtax the 
capacity of the simple. It is appropriate whether of- 
fered by the reverend lips of age, or lisped by the prat- 
tling tongue of childhood. It is adapted to all classes 
and sexes, under all circumstances and in all conditions. 
It suits the convicted sinner, and the rejoicing convert, 
as well as the declining backslider and the advancing 


professor. It will express the feelings of those treading 
the vale of affliction, and the exultations of those 


standing on the mount of God. It furnishes all needed 
supplies to those bearing the weighty responsibilities of 
life, as well as to those experiencing the solemn realities 
of death. It may be used becomingly by the minister 
in the sanctuary, by the Christian in the prayer meet- 
ing, by the mother in the nursery, by the father at the 
family altar, and by the saint in his closet. The indi- 
vidual amid the daily changes of life, from morn to eve, 
from Spring to Winter, from birth to death, will find it 
adequate to meet his wants at all times and in all sea- 
sons. And the Church, whether engaged in laying the 
foundation, or in rearing the superstructure, or in com- 
pleting the superincumbent dome of the temple of sal- 
vation; whether contending with adversity in the desert, 
or threatened with destruction in the furnace; whether 
grappling in deadly conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness, or exulting in the achievements of triumph; in all 
her sufferings and trials, in all her reverses and victo- 
ries, in all her declensions and revivals, during the 
past, in the present, and for the future, has needed, 
does need, and will need nothing more than what she 
has offered and promised her in the Lord’s Prayer. 
It begins with God as the Father of all beings, it de- 
scends to earth, and scatters his blessings upon it, and 
then returns to him again, freighted with glory. Well 
may Tertullian declare it to be an epitome of the Gos- 
pel, and Augustine affirm that it contains an ocean of 
matter in a drop of words. 

“The scribe has been employed for centuries in mul- 
tiplying copies of it. The printer has issued repeated 
editions of it. The poet has clothed it in the beauty 
of thought. The musician has sung and played it in 
the enchanting strain of melody. The orator has pro- 
claimed it with the trumpet sound of eloquenc . The 
sculptor has given it a tongue, and made even the lips 
of the cold marble move and speak it. The painter 
has touched the sleeping canvas till it awoke and 
prayed it. The engraver has inscribed it upon wood 
and stone, steel and brass, silver and gold, the nut and 
the gem. The catechist has explained it in his cate- 
chism; Churchman has incorporated it into his liturgy. 
The divine has given it a place in his system of theol- 
ogy. The expositor has expounded it in the com- 


| 





mentary. The author has elaborated it in his work. 
The pastor has preached it in his sermons. 

“It has sealed the vow of betrothal at the hymeneal 
altar. It has administered the consolations of the 
Gospel to the bereaved around the open grave. It has 
ratified the covenant of consecration at the baptismal 
font, and it has consecrated the elements at the sacred 
feast of the communion. It has constituted an orna- 
ment in the nursery. It has graced the walls of the 
parlor. It has been weleomed as a monitor in the 
school-room; and inscribed upon the walls of the sanc- 
tuary, it has invited the worshipers to prayer.” 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING.—The preacher is the 
steward of God, the messenger of mercy, and the serv- 
ant of the Church, 

His commission is from heaven, his calling from on 
high, his qualifications divine. 

The Scriptures, his armory; righteousness, his vest- 
ure; truth, his girdle; salvation, his helmet; and faith 
his shield. 

His message, mercy; his theme, Jesus; his glorying, 
the Cross; his aim, human salvation. 

With a heart of benevolence, bowels of compassion, 
and a conscience of fidelity. 

With a clear perception, a discerning judgment, a 
magnanimous spirit, and an enduring perseverance. 

Favored with the eagle’s eye, the lion’s courage, and 
the oxen’s strength, humanity’s tenderness, and a ser- 
aph’s love. 

Faithful to his soul, zealous for God, and compas- 
sionate to men. 

Heavenly in his aspirations, disinterested in his mo- 
tives, generous in his emotions, and devotional in his 
spirit. 

A lover of good men, a hater of iniquity. 

Not greedy of lucre, not thirsting for power, not 
eager for fame, not given to wine. 

Self-denying in life, unwearied in toil, uncompromis- 
ing in principle, and instant in season and out. 

The guardian of youth, the counselor of the per- 
plexed, the consoler of sorrow, the visitor of the af- 
flicted, the advocate of the widow, the friend of all, 
the enemy of none. 

Holding forth the word of light, breaking the bread 
of life, dispensing the healing virtues of the Cross, 
and proclaiming to the wretched the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 

His subjects from heaven, in their source; of heaven, 
in their revelations; and to heaven, in their tendency. 

His style clear, his thoughts well ordered, his enun- 
ciation distinct, his manner earnest, and his language 
plain. 

Not inflated, pompous, pedantic; not a jester, a mimic, 
a buffoon. 

Not exhibiting self, but Christ; Christ always, and 
Christ all in all. 

Not the minister of mystery, but revelation; not a 
perplexer, but solver of doubts; not a herald of de- 
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spair, but of hope; not clad in the habiliments of sor- 
row, but of joy. 

Enlightening the ignorant, cheering the penitential, 
comforting the distressed, reproving the wayward, ad- 
monishing the thoughtless, warning the reckless, and 
threatening the obdurate. 

Preaching repentance, faith, and salvation. Preach- 
ing mercy, truth, and holiness. 

Preaching justice, benevolence, and pity. 

Preaching death, resurrection, judgment, and eter- 
nity. 

Preaching supreme homage and love to God, self- 
government, and self-denial, worldly non-conformity, 
and kindness and good-will to men. 

Preaching the law and the Gospel, grace and truth, 
the prophets and the evangelists; but preaching Christ 
as the end of all, the sum of all, and the glory of all. 

Preaching down sin, and preaching up purity. 

Preaching down self, and preaching up grace. 

Preaching down error, and preaching up truth. 

Preaching hope to the self-condemned, abasement to 
the proud, spirituality to the formal, and a heaven of 
rest and blessedness to the renewed pilgrims and so- 
journers of earth. 

Preacher of righteousness! how high thine office, 
how sublime thy calling, how arduous thy work, how 
enormous thy charge; but if faithful, how transcend- 
ently glorious thy reward! For as heaven's resplend- 
ent orbs, or the brightness of the milky way, shalt 
thou shine forever and ever.—Jabez Burns, D. D. 


PREACHING CuRIst.—Bernard, preaching one day 
very scholastically, the learned thanked him, but not 
the godly; but when, another day, he preached plainly, 
the good people came blessing God for him, and gave 
him many thanks, which some scholars wondered at. 
“ Ah,” said he, “yesterday I preached Bernard, but 
to-day I preached Christ. It is not learning, but 





teaching; not the wisdom of words, but the evidence | 


and demonstration of the Spirit, that is welcome to the 
saints.” The glory of the Gospel was understood well 
by Bernard; it was to the poor our Lord said it was 
preached. 


THE BANDs oF ORIoN.—‘Canst thou loose the bands 
of Orion?” Job. 

The three bright stars which constitute the girdle or 
bands of Orion never change their form; they preserve 
the same relative position to each other, and to the 
rest of the constellation, from year to year, and from 
age to age. They present precisely the same appear- 
ance to us which they did to Job. No sooner does the 
constellation rise above the horizon, however long may 
have been the interval since we last beheld it, than 
these three stars appear in the old familiar position. 
They afford us one of the highest types of immutabil- 
ity in the midst of ceaseless changes. When heart- 
sick and weary of the continual alterations we observe 
in this world, on whose most enduring objects and 
affections is written the melancholy doom “ passing 
away!” it is comforting to look up to this bright bea- 
con in the heavens, that remains unmoved amid all the 
restless surges of time’s great ocean. And yet in the 
profou.d rest of these stars there is a ceaseless motion; 
in their apparent stability and everlasting endurance 
there is constant change. In vast courses, with incon- 





ceivable velocity, they are whirling round invisible 
centers, and ever shifting their position in space, and 
ever passing into new collocations. They appear to us 
motionless and changeless, because of our great dis- 
tance from them, just as the foaming torrent that rushes 
down the hill-side with the speed of an arrow, and in 
the wildest and most vagrant courses, filling all the air 
with its ceaseless shouts, appears from an opposite hill 
frozen by the distance into silence and rest—a mere 
motionless, changeless glacier on the mountain side, 

Mysterious triplet of stars, that are ever changing, 
and yet never seeming to change! How wonderful 
must be the Power which preserves such order amid 
all their complex arrangements, such sublime peace 
and everlasting permanence, amid the incalculable dis- 
tances to which they wander, and the bewildering 
velocities with which they move! What answer can 
Job give to the question of the Almighty? Can man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, and who is crushed be- 
fore the moth, unclasp that brilliant starry bracelet 
which God’s own hand has fastened on the dusky arm 
of night? Can man separate these stars from one an- 
other, or alter their relative positions in the smallest 
degree? What is it that controls all their movements, 
and keeps them united together in their peculiar forms? 
It is not mere mechanical agency, originated and un- 
controlled, but the delegated power of the Almighty— 
the will of Him who has the keys of the universe, and 
“shutteth, and no man openeth; and openeth, and no 
man shutteth.” 

How sublime the thought that the same Power which 
binds the starry bands of Orion, keeps together the 
particles of the common stone by the wayside—that 
those mighty masses are controlled by the same Al- 
mighty influence which regulates the falling of the 
snow-flake and the gentle breath of Summer—that 
directs the motions of the minutest animalcule, and 
weaves the attenuated line of the gossamer.—Sunday 
Magazine. 

“Is Gop INFLUENCED BY PRAYER?’—Yes. If any 
thing is certain, that is certain. Hear his own words: 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” ‘“ Ask and ye shall 
receive.” ‘ Whatsoever he shall ask in my name, that 
will I do.” “The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much.” These declarations are en- 
tirely explicit, and they admit of but one interpreta- 
tion. They show not only a command for prayer, but 
also a promise for prayer. Our blessed Lord spake a 
parable to this end, that ‘men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.” He spake another parable to the 
end that men should persist in prayer; and that per- 
sistency in prayer shall be rewarded. “But your 
trouble arises from God’s immutability.’ No, it does 
not; it arises from your failing to distinguish between 
the immutability of God and the immutability of a 
mountain. You first assume what God has no where 
affirmed, and then gravely inquire how this impedi- 
ment is to be surmounted. There is no impediment; 
none whatever. God is immutably determined to hear 
and to reward prayer. He is unalterably pledged to 
bestow blessings on those who fervently pray for them, 
which he will not give to those who do not ask. If 
you believe this, stick to your belief, and act upon it.— 
Congregationalist. 
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Biterarg, Brirutific, 2nd Biratistiral Siems. 


An Irem on Rinas.—The ring is ofttimes used as an 


emblem of friendship or love; and that feeling is so | 
entirely different from vanity, that we may consider | 


the jewel an appropriate reminder. In earlier days 
this rule was more rigidly observed than at present. 
A subject’s life, perchance, depended upon the circlet 
placed upon his finger by his queen, or a traveler 
might pass unmolested through robber bands with the 
same signal. Some of olden times were of such curious 
workmanship and devices, that we may look upon them 
as rare specimens of ancient feelings and ideas. One 
of French invention was composed of double hoops 
joined like the links of a chain, thus making two 


grooved that, bringing the hoops together, they formed 
one separate ring—emblematic of two souls joined, two 
lives in unison. 


An English ring wrought of silver is yet preserved | : 
| whereas the more modern researches of science show 


in the collection of ancient curiosities, although five 


hundred years have passed since it graced a fair finger. | 


It opens horizontally, and upon each inner half is in- 
scribed a Latin motto. One half is set with a diamond 
upon the outside, the other with a ruby, while upon 
the inside, directly opposite, are two minute figures. 

The Roman marriage ring was fashioned of iron, 
copper, or brass. + It consisted of a plain band with a 
key placed at right angles, to illustrate the fact that 
the wife had taken possession of her husband's keys. 
Bronze rings delighted the Romans, and their work- 
manship was very fine and intricate. 


Currous Facts ABpouT WATER.—The extent to 
which water mingles with bodies apparently the most 
solid is very wonderful. The glittering opal, which 
beauty wears as an ornament, is only flint and water. 


Of every 1,200 tuns of earth which a landholder has in | 


his estate, 400 are water. The snow-capped summits 
of Snowdon and Ben Nevis have many millions tuns 
of water in a solidified form. In every plaster-of-paris 
statue which an Italian carries through our streets for 
sale, there is one pound of water to every four pounds 
of chalk. 

The air we breathe contains five grains of water to 
each cubic foot of its bulk. The potatoes and the 
turnips which are boiled for our dinner have, in their 
raw state, the one 75 per cent., the other 90 per cent. 
of water. If a man weighing ten, stone were squeezed 
flat in a hydraulic press, seven and a half stones of 
water would run out, and only two and a half of dry 
residue remain. A man is, chemically speaking, forty- 
five pounds of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through 
five and a half pailsful of water. 

In plants we find water thus mingling no less won- 
derfully. A sunflower evaporates one and a quarter 
pints of water a day, and a cabbage about the same 
quantity. A wheat plant exhales in 172 days, about 
100,000 grains of water. An acre of growing wheat, 
on this calculation, draws and passes out about ten 


tuns of water per day. The sap of plants is the medium | ionths of an inch. 


through which that mass of fluid is conveyed. It forms 
a delicate pump, up which the watery particles run 
with the rapidity of a swift stream. By the action of 
the sap, various properties may be communicated to 
the growing plant. Timber in France is, for instance, 
dyed by various colors being mixed with water, and 
poured over by the root of the trees. Dahlias are also 
colored by a similar process. 


Is THE EARTH's CENTER A Mass OF FIRE?—Mr. 
John Calvin Moss, of England, contests the much- 
vexed theory that the center of the earth is a mass of 


| fire and molten rock, over which a crust has formed, 





, . :; | proportionally pre s on which we liv 
separate rings united, but the sides so shaped and | proportionally a mere shell, on which we live. 


“The idea that the interior of our globe is a vast 
fiery ocean doubtless arose,” says Mr. Moss, “from the 
idea that heat was a material substance, and would 
have to pass off into space before the earth could cool; 


that heat is no more a material substance than motion, 
gravitation, or magnetism, but that it is merely a con- 
dition of matter; and that, in the case in question, in- 
stead of passing off from the earth, it would only 
become, by a gradual chemical action, fixed or latent. 

“ But even supposing that cooling would or did take 
place, it is a well-known fact that all substances—water 
in the state of ice alone excepted—increase in density 
and weight as their heat is diminished, so that the 
cooler portions would be the first to sink from the 
Is it not quite evident that 
those substances most difficult of fusion and possessing 


surface toward the center. 


the greatest specific gravity would therefore be the first 
to find their way to the center? Now gold, platinum, 
and a few of the precious metals possess these qualities 
in a high degree above all other known substances, 
and though we know them to be scarce on the surface 
of the earth, we have no assurance that they are not 
abundant in nature. I believe that the interior of the 
earth is abundantly supplied with, if not composed of 
them. 

“The specific gravity of the earth has been variously 
calculated: at 4.95, 5.44, 5.48, and 6.56, while that of 
platinum is 31.5, and gold 19.3. The specific gravity 
of the rocks which mainly compose the crust which is 
under our observation does not exceed 2.5; and sup- 
posing that the average density of all the constituents 
of the earth, except the metals named, is no higher, 
about one-fifth of the earth may be composed of gold 
and platinum—a globe four or five thousand miles 
thick. The value of such a deposit may be dimly imag- 
ined, when it is remembered that five million dollars 
will go in a box two and a half feet cube. Certainly 
no safer place for such a deposit could be found than 
the heart of the earth.” 


Aw Atom or Airn.—A German professor has been 
trying to measure the ‘ultimate atoms.” From certain 
theoretical data he finds the thickness of an atom of 
atmospheric air to be 3,937 hundred thousand mill- 
In a cubic foot of air he calculates 
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there are 216,000,000,000,000,000,000 atoms. This con- 
fident arithmetician also says that an atom of air weighs 
just fifteen ten-thousandths of a grain. This is the last 
degree of science. 


THE IrRrposcopE.—M. Moudin, of Paris, has added 
another of these ingenious instruments—the iridoscope— 
by the aid of which an individual is able to see all that 
is going on in his own eye. It is simply an opaque 
shell to cover the eye, pierced in the center with a very 
small hole. On iooking through steadfastly at the sky, 
or at any diffused light, the observer may watch the 
tears streaming over the globe, and note the dilation 
and contraction of the iris, and even see the aqueous 
humor poured in when the eye is fatigued by a long 
observation. It is needless to say that with the aid of 
this instrument a man can easily find out for himself 
whether he has a cataract or not. If he has, he will 
only see a sort of vail covering the luminous disk 
which is seen by a healthy eye. The instrument is 
certainly simple and curious, and will no doubt excite 
attention in those who are anxious to know more of 
themselves. An “iridoscope’’ may be readily extem- 
porized by making a hole in the bottom of a pill-pox 
with a fine needle. 


To Keep Tires ON WHEELS.—I ironed a wagon 
one year ago for my own use, and before putting on 
the tires I filled the felloes with linseed oil; and the 
I ironed a 
buggy for my own use several years ago, and the tires 


tires have worn out and were never loose. 


are now as tight as when put on. My method of filling 
the felloes with oil is as follows: I use a long cast iron 
The oil is brought to a 
boiling heat, the wheel is placed on a stick, so as to 


heater, made for the purpose. 


hang in the oil each felloe, an hour for a common-sized 
felloe. The timber should be dry, as green timber will 
not take oil. Care should be taken that the oil be no 
hotter than a boiling heat, in order that the timber be 
not burnt. Timber filled with oil is not susceptible to 
water, and the timber is much more durable. 


INTENSE HEAT FROM GAs.—M. Schlosing, a German 
chemist, has succeeded, it is said, in discovering an ar- 
rangement by which an intense heat, sufficient to melt 
iron, can be obtained from ordinary gas. The principle 
of his contrivance is the complete combustion of pro- 
portionate amounts of gas and air within a confined 
A copper tube, carefully pierced, is the chief 
instrument in securing these results. 


space. 
M. Schlesing 
was able to melt a piece of iron, weighing four hund- 
red grammes, in twenty minutes. 


METHODISM IN NEW ENGLAND.—From the statis- 
tical report made to the late Centenary convention held 
in the city of Boston we gather the following interest- 
ing items: 

“The Methodist Church in New England contains 
104,000 members and local preachers, 111,000 Sabbath 
school scholars, 370,000 volumes in the Sabbath school 
libraries. 

There are 910 church edifices and 430 parsonages, 
valued at $4,250,000, or $40 to each member. The 
largest average is in Rhode Island, where the value of 
property to each member is $81. 

There are 13 educational institutions, with 113 in- 
structors, 3,368 pupils, and property worth $670,000. 





Since 1860 there have been added 12,000 Sabbath 
school children, 30,000 volumes, 50 churches, 40 par- 
sonages, and $1,000,000 in church property. 

In 1800 the Church numbered 5,800 members, and in 
no decade since had decreased. From 1820 to 1840 the 
increase was 9 per cent. annually; from 1840 to 1860 
the average increase was 14 per cent. 

In 1800 the Methodists were 1 to 211 people in New 
England; in 1830, 1 to 44; in 1866, 1 to every 29. The 
proportion is largest in Vermont and Maine, or 1 to 21; 
and least in Rhode Island, 1 to 37. 

The Congregational is the largest evangelical denomi- 
nation in New England; the Methodist the second; the 
Baptist the third. 

The average salaries of Methodist preachers in 1860 
was $468; in 1866 it was $610. In the mean time the 
cost of living has more than doubled. The increase of 
salaries has been highest in the Providence Conference, 
equal to 36 per cent. 

Not including home charities, $23,000 was given for 
benevolent purposes in the year. 


Sic1n1AN MopE oF Eating STRAWBERRIES.—It is 
the custom throughout Sicily to eat strawberries along 
with sugar and the juice of an orange or two. The 
strawberries, a small kind, come to the table without 
stalks, are crushed with white powdered sugar, and the 
juice of an orange is squeezed over them. The result 
is a most fragrant and agreeable compound, much 
superior, in my opinion, to strawberries and cream. 
Indeed, I think it is all but worth while to make a 
journey to Sicily to be initiated into this mode of eat- 
ing strawberries. 


VALUABLE Manuscripts REVEALED.—The Paris 
Moniteur lately made the following remarkable state- 
ment: 

“The town of Edcemiadzin, near Mount Ararat, in 
Armenia, ‘he residence of the Patriarch, contains a 
splendid library, composed of three thousand Armenian 
manuscripts of which the literary world was hitherto 
quite ignorant. A catalogue of the collection has now 
been printed, and presents a vast field for researchers 
into the religious and political history of Central Asia. 
It reveals the existence of unknown works by the 
fathers of the Church, and of fragments of Diodorus, 
The Armenian Patriarch 
states, in an official preface, that those manuscripts 
which have been kept secret will be for the future not 
only open to examination, but that extracts may be 
taken for learned men in all parts of the world, if 
they pay the cost of copying.” 


Sicilus, and of Aristotle. 


ELECTRICITY OF THE OCEAN.—The Paris correspond- 
ent of the Chemical News states that an important ex- 
periment has been made by M. Duchemin during a 
holiday at the seaside. He made a small cork buoy, 
and fixed to it a disk of charcoal containing a small 
plate of zinc. He then threw the buoy into the sea, 
and connected it with copper wires to an electric alarm 
on the shore. The alarm instantly began to ring, and 
has gone on ringing ever since, and it is added that 
sparks may be drawn between the two ends of the wire. 
Thus the ocean seems to be a powerful and inexhausti- 
ble source of electricity, and the small experiment of 
M. Duchemin may lead to most important results. 
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HECK HALL. 


BY REV. J. SMART. 


As it is now certain that this memorial edifice will | 


be erected, and as the Ladies’ Repository was in some 
sense the occasion of its origin, I trust it will not be 
altogether uninteresting to your readers to learn how 
the idea of it was first suggested. 

The necessity of erecting suitable and permanent 


buildings for the Garrett Biblical Institute had long | 


been felt by the Faculty and Trustees. At last they 


resolved not only to appeal to the public for this pur- | 
pose, but to come forward themselves and head the | 


subscription, Rev. Dr. Kidder giving one thousand 
dollars, Rev. Dr. Raymond one hundred, and Rev. Dr 
Bannister one hundred. On the part of the Trustees, 
O. Lunt, Esq., gave one thousand dollars, John V 
Farwell, Esq., one thousand, Hon. Grant Goodrich five 
hundred, and Rev. Dr. T. M. Eddy two hundred. 

The enterprise had also received the unmistakable 
sanction of the Bishops. Bishop Baker, from whom I 
received my original appointment as Financial Agent, 
and who gives a thousand dollars as a Centenary offer- 
ing to the New England Institute, assured me that, in 
his opinion, the work was worthy of any man, and 
that nothing that I could do would more effectually 
advance the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

Bishop Ames manifested his interest in it by sub- 


scribing five hundred dollars, Bishop Clark one hund- 


red, Bishop Simpson one hundred, and Bishop Kings- 
ley one hundred. 

The design was to erect memorial buildings to mark 
the first Centenary of American Methodism. Accord- 
ingly this was one of the first objects placed before 
the General Centenary Committee at its session in 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 22, 1865. 
troduced the subject, saying that he would not attempt 
to dictate the policy of the Committee, and that he 
arose even to make a suggestion with some diffidence 
at that early stage in its proceedings, but he desired to 


Bishop Ames in- 


call attention to the propriety of providing for the 
upbuilding of our two Biblical Institutes, and for the 
establishment of a fund for the education of our rising 
ministry. 

His proposition was very thoroughly discussed, and, 
with some slight modifications as to the fund, very 
unanimously adopted. 

It was felt that nothing was of greater importance 
to the Church than that our theological schools should 
be placed, in every respect, upon a first-class basis. 
The example of our English Wesleyan brethren, who 
made the erection of buildings for their theological 
schools the first great object in their Centenary move- 
ment, was cited as full of wisdom and worthy of imi- 
tation. It was urged that the State makes very ample 
provision for general education, including all the secu- 


lar professions, while the entire responsibility of a | 


professional education for those called of God to preach 
the Gospel devolves upon the Church; that our Church 


rv 
AA 


_ 
g Gerord. 


| ought to afford as good facilities for the education of 
her ministry as any other; that students had seme- 


times gone to the theological seminaries of other de- 
nominations for the sake of superior advantages, but 
that this was absurd when we have both the men and 
the means to make our own theological schools equal 
| to the best in the land, and far superior to any other 
| for the education of Methodist ministers. 

It was decided, as indeed it before had been by sev- 
eral General Conferences, that these schools, for the 
| education of our common ministry, were properly con- 
nectional institutions, under the supervision of the 
Bishops and the General Conference, and, therefore, 
legitimately claimed attention from the General Cen- 
tenary Committee. 


In the mind of the Committee their claims took pre- 
cedence of all others; hence the Garrett Biblical Iusti- 
tute at Evanston, and the General Biblical Institute at 
Concord, were placed first on the list of objects for the 
Centenary offerings of the Church.* 


Our original de- 


sign of erecting Centenary memorial buildings having 
thus received the sanction of the highest authorities 
of the Church, we deemed it expedient to publish cir- 


; culars in the various Church papers calling the atten- 


tion of the Methodist public to the importance of our 
work. 

While sending off these circulars the thought sug- 
| gested itself to my mind, “ Why not send one to the 
Ladies’ Repository?” And so I began to write: 

REV. I. W. Wiztey, D. D.—Dear Doctor,—As this 


Institution was founded by a lady, perhaps this ‘ap- 





peal’ for it ought to appear in the Ladies’ Repository. 
At any rate you might notice it, and make some ex- 
tracts from it. Would it not be well for Methodist 
ladies to aid in erecting memorial buildings upon a 
foundation laid by one of their own sex?” 

Here I paused and began to reflect upon the part 
borne by women in the history of Methodism. I in- 
stantly remembered that the mother of the Wesleys 
had been ealled by Isaac Taylor and Dr. Stevens the 
mother of Methodism. Immediately a confused idea 
of the part taken in the origin of American Method- 
ism by Mrs. Heck flashed upon my mind. I turned 
to my library, took down Stevens’s History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and found it there re- 
corded that this holy woman had, as a Methodist, made 
the first earnest assault upon the powers of darkness, 
delivered the first exhortation, persuaded the first 
preacher to do his duty, convened the first congrega- 
tion and class, and planned the first Church edifice of 


the denomination upon this continent. 





* IT am aware that this order was changed by the Committee 
at New York in November, 1865, and that the Centenary Ed- 
| ucational Fund was placed first in position and importance. 
| This was not because the claims of the Institutes were es- 
| teemed less, but the Fund more. Eight months’ consideration 
| had deepened the conviction of the importance of both in the 

mind of the Committee, 
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I felt as I never did before that the whole sex was 
honored by that record, and that if any name in our 
history deserved to be remembered at such a time as 
this, it was hers. It seemed to me that especially 
every Methodist woman would delight to have this 
record made prominent in this Centenary jubilee. 

The great historian of the Church had acknowledged 
her claims to attention, and had awarded her the 
honor of being the foundress of American Methodism. 
In commemorating the origin of Methodism in this 
country we therefore celebrate her good deeds. 

This thought may humble us, but it honors God. 
“ Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord,” was Methodism planted in America—this 
great Church of two millions planted by a poor, hum- 
ble, but holy woman! 

If this be so, her record ought to be written in let- 
ters of gold. Her name ought to be engraved on 
Methodist heart, and a monument should be 
erected to her memory which will lift up her holy ex- 


every 


ample in the eyes of all the world forever. 

No specific work had hitherto been assigned to the 
women of the Church in this Centennial celebration. 
This seemed to me an oversight. What was there so 
fitting and appropriate for them to do as to erect a 
monument in honor of Barbara Heck? And where 
could that monument so appropriately stand as upon 
the only great foundation in the country laid by one 
of her own sex? And what could be so significant 
and expressive a memorial of her who called out the 
first Methodist minister in this New World as to build 
up an institution whose very existence is a perpetual 
reminder of the duty to preach the Gospel, and whose 
sole business is to prepare men for this holy work? 

We had already determined to make our educational 
building a memorial edifice in a double sense; that is, 
it is to mark our first Centennial, and at the same 
time preserve the names of great historical characters 
in the Church, by having its various departments ded- 
to their Thus the chapel is to be 
called “ Dempster Hall,” the library perhaps “ Elliott 
Detroit Con- 
ference, by contributing five thousand dollars, is to be 


icated memory. 


Hall,” one leeture-room “ Asbury Hall.” 


permitted to name one apartment “Collins Hall,” in 
honor of Rev. W. H 
ence, upon the same conditions, is to give the name of 
Hon. John W. Spencer, of 


one of these halls. 


Collins. Central Illinois Confer- 


tock Island, Illinois, to 


Indeed, any one upon payment of five thousand 
dollars is allowed to name one of these apartments. 
the thus to be substituted 
My first idea was that one of the apart- 


Names for all rooms are 
for numbers 
ments in this building might be erected in honor of 
Mrs. Heck, and be called ‘Heck Hall.” But this, it 
was suggested, was not a work of sufticient magnitude 
as a Centenary monument to be erected in honor of 
the foundress of a Church whose membership in all its 
branches must number at least two millions. Besides, 
it would lack distinctness and individuality of charac- 
ter. It was desirable that her monument should be 
sui generis, and not included in a class, such as I have 
named. 

The ladies suggested that nothing is so avpropriate 
for women to present in the name of a woman as a home; 


and it was decided by the Faculty and Trustees that 








the necessity for a comfortable home for the students 
is more pressing by far than for the educational build- 
ing, though the latter is greatly needed. The ladies, 
therefore, determined to build a separate edifice, cost- 
ing fifty thousand dollars, as a home for the students 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute while prosecuting 
their studies preparstory to the work of the ministry. 

This would be all their own, and might be pointed to 
a hundred years hence, not only as the monument of 
Mrs. Heck, but as their monument. And it ought to 
be noted that this is the only monument proposed to 
be built by the Jadies alone in connection with this 
Centennial. This plan was submitted, not only to the 
ladies, but to many of our most prominent brethren 
in various parts of the country, and met with very 
general approbation. A convention of ladies was 
called, and met in Clark-Street Church, in Chicago, 
September 4, 1865. An organization was formed for 
the purpose of prosecuting this work under the title 
of the American Methodist Ladies’ Centenary Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Bishop Hamline was elected President; Mrs. 
Gov. Evans, First Vice-President; Mrs. Rev. C. H. 
Fowler, Secretary; Miss Frances E. Willard, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; and Mrs. E. Haskin, Treasurer. 
This is the origin of “Heck Hall,” and also of Ladies’ 
Centenary Association, 

Had it not been for the Repository, I know not that 
any thing of the kind would ever have been suggested. 

In a subsequent article I propose to show how this 
Association was heartily approved by the General 
Centenary Committee, its basis of operations enlarged 
so as to embrace the New England Institute, ..e Fund 
and the Mission-House, and how gloriously it is now 
prosecuting its work. 


THE CENTENNIAL EpvucaTIONAL Funp.—From a 
recent circular issued by the Central Committee we 
extract the following considerations on the above- 
named great Centenary interest: 

“While all the other general enterprises of the 
Church are working harmoniously under well-regulated 
systems, our educational interests are irregular, dis- 
It is believed 
that a board of education having the dispensing of the 
interest of a large fund to such institutions as might 
be subject to their oversight, would so far regulate our 
educational system as that the Church would no longer 
be called upon to mourn over ruined institutions, or 
behold with pain surviving ones struggling for exist- 
ence. It is well known that in the history of acade- 
mies and colleges a few thousand dollars, at particular 


cordant, and isolated in their action. 


junctures, would save an institution from going down, 
but hitherto there has been no fund tv which appeals 
could be made. 

“There are hundreds of young men who would 
gladly prepare for the regular ministry, or for mission- 
ary labors, who must remain in their ordinary avoca- 
tions for the want of means to prosecute their studies. 
Hence the demand for ministerial and missionary 
labor can never be met till the Church educates her 
talented but indigent sons. The proposed fund is de- 
signed to accomplish this object, and thus take the 
place of those numerous but feeble educational socie- 
ties that have arisen with the necessity, but have failed 
to meet it. 
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“It is becoming clear that Methodism is to perform 
a controlling part in the intellectual, as well as the 
religious education of this great nation. Springing 
from comparative obscurity and poverty, our Church 
has risen in numbers and power till her sons are found 
seated in the high places of commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture, and wielding a proportionate influ- 
ence in the councils of the nation. It is not, there- 
fore, our high mission to so concentrate the power of 
the Church that we shall act as vigorously and effi- 
ciently in the interests of education as we do in the 
interests of missions and Sunday schools, and so ulti- 
mately largely control the education of the whole 
people? 

“ As our members increase in wealth, they will natu- 
rally seek objects for their benevolent gifts. It may 
happen that educational institutions in the localities 
where they reside will be amply supported; hence for 
want of a general fund the gifts and bequests of our 
wealthy members will flow in other channels, and the 
cause of education correspondingly suffer. But with 
such a fund as is now contemplated all the gifts for the 
promotion of education will be secured. And what 
shall prevent such a fund from accumulating till every 
section of our broad Methodism, every color and race, 
shall‘be amply provided with institutions of all grades 
to meet the wants of the whole people. 

“ There is danger to our unity as a Church when we 
become accustomed to regard sectional interests, of 
whatever kind, so strongly as to lose sight of the gen- 
eral good. Indeed, there is danger that local attach- 
ments will be unduly stimulated this Centenary year, 
unless our people are well guarded, and are led to look 
broadly at the connectional interests of the Church. 
Will not a general fund do much toward cementing us 
as one people, and to a large extent arrest the tendency 
to localization? In contributing to this fund an open- 
ing is made for each member to lay a gift on a common 
altar, and thus present tokens of a Methodistic broth- 
erhood. Will not every Methodist in our connection 
yield to the fund a portion of his offering?” 


THE CHILDREN'’s Funp.—The same circular from 
the Central Committee also calls fresh attention to this 
fund, and well considers its claim on the regard of pas- 
tors and superintendents. It speaks as follows: 

“The more this part of the plan is discussed, the 
more acceptable does it become to the whole Church. 
First viewed with suspicion, or at least with timidity, it 
is making its way to almost universal favor. 

“1. We feel it our duty to press this measure upon 
the consideration of the adult membership as well as 
the children, for there are multitudes who have re- 
ceived their all of spiritual and temporal good through 
the Sabbath school, and should, therefore, welcome the 
opportunity which is hereby afforded to make an offer- 
ing of gratitude. 

“2. The children have been busy workers in the mis- 
sionary cause, till they have become a principal source 
of reliance for its funds; indeed, they have cheerfully 
promoted every financial interest of the Church. The 
time has now come when they have an opportunity to 
accomplish a grand work for their own benefit. Shall 
they be allowed to do it, or shall their efforts be devoted 
to local interests, and so be denied the privilege of par- 





ticipation in the monumental work of the Centenary 
year? 

“3. What nobler enterprise than to make this year 
historic in bringing together the educational interests 
of the Church, both intellectual and moral? Hitherto 
no link has bound together in a common interest our 
Sunday schools and academies. Shall not this be the 
occasion to unite them in indissoluble bonds? 

“4. Has not the time come when the Church shall 
assume her entire responsibility, and provide ample 
educational advantages for her sons and daughters, 
the indigent as well as the prosperous? Many of the 
older scholars in our schools, who would become burn- 
ing and shining lights if permitted to enter our higher 
institutions of learning, are now forced, through pov- 
erty, to ordinary occupations, and thus multitudes of 
laborers are spending in obscurity the strength which 
is so much needed in the broad fields of the Church. 

“5. This fund for the education of children will 
only be inaugurated this Centenary year, whether it 
reaches one quarter, one half, or a round million. Its 
operations will be so widely extensive, its benefits so 
marked, that gifts and bequests will flow into it in a 
perpetual stream; and when those now living shall see 
our population increased to one hundred millions, and 
our Sunday school scholars to ten millions, they may 
also behold a children’s fund of at least as many mill- 
ions of dollars as there may be millions of scholars. 

“6. The same consideration prevails in relation to 
the Children’s Fund as prevails in relation to the Con- 
nectional Educational Fund; it will prove a source of 
strength to the whole Church. By a common interest 
we bind all our children together, and then bind them 
to the Church. What a glorious consummation, if 
with bands of love, and bands of gold, “ Methodism 
shall at last secure to herself her own precious fruit!” 


CENTENARY DocumeEntTs.—The following excellent 
suggestion is from Dr. Mattison: 

“With what interest will the Methodists of 1966 
look upon every thing that may then exist which re- 
lates to our present Centenary celebration—books, 
pamphlets, sermons, proceedings of conventions, ete.! 
Now, as we are to have a fire-proof Centenary Mission 
Building—and we hope also a Centenary Book Room, 
all in one—we respectfully suggest that three copies of 
every book, circular, printed sermon, programme, re- 
port of proceedings, ete., that in any way relates to 
Centenary celebrations, general or local, be sent free 
of postage to Rev. William C. Hoyt, as the general 
depositary of Centenary documents. 

“ By this simple process a collection of documents 
can be secured which will be of great use in the future, 
and which no money could buy a hundred years to 
come. Will not all our brethren in the ministry bear 
this in mind, and see that their local celebrations, how- 
ever humble, are represented in this collection? By 
writing the words ‘Centenary Documents’ on the out- 
side of the wrappers, they can be selected from the 
exchange papers, and put by themselves with little 
trouble. Will our brethren of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Trenton, and elsewhere, whose Centenary meetings have 
been held, please see to it that all documents relating 
thereto, even to the programmes and tickets of admis- 
sion, be forwarded immediatel} as above?” 
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Hiterarn Botiees. 


An EIRENICON, IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” By E. B. Pusey, D. D. 
12mo. Pp. 395. $2. Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The author of ‘ The 
Christian Year” is Archbishop Manning, one of the 
former leaders of the High-Church movement in the 
Establishment, and who naturally enough passed over 
to the Church of Rome, in which he has taken a high 
position, and has become a zealous defender of all the 
A 
thorough devotee of Rome, he still has kindly feelings 
toward his old confreres in the controversies of the 
past, and is still most ingeniously laboring to draw 
them on toward the same goal which he has himself 


pretensions and exclusivism of the Papal Church. 


reached. Yet he is uncompromising in his attachment 
to the claims of Rome, and while waiting to welcome 
the clergy and laity of the Church of England to the 
bosom of the infallible mother, he is utterly opposed to 
any other method of reaching that maternal embrace, 
than by an absolute abnegation of Anglicanism, and an 
equally absolute acceptance of the high and exclusive 
claims of Romanism., The Church of England, in his 
view, like all other sects and denominations, is noth- 
ing more than a schism from the one only true Church 
of God, with which the “ Catholic Church "’ can have no 
fellowship, and with which union or consolidation would 
be utterly impossible. In “ The Christian Year” Dr. 
Manning vigorously attacks the position of Dr. Pusey, 
“that the Church of England is in God’s hands the 
great bulwark against infidelity in this (England) land.” 
On the contrary, the Archbishop maintains that “ the 
seventeen or eighteen thousand men (the English clergy) 
educated with all the advantages of the English schools 
and universities, and distributed all over England, who 
maintain a perpetual protest, not only against the 





apostolic Church, an attempted exhibition of the close 
approximation of the Anglican and Roman Churches 
in the many points in which they agree, and the few 
in which they disagree; the whole being a running 
argument in favor of the reunion of the three branches 
of the “one Holy Catholic Church.” The controversy 
is an interesting one, exhibiting on both sides a con- 
stant tendency to embrace each other, but manifesting 
on the side of Dr. Manning the ancient pride and 
haughtiness of Rome, and on the side of Dr. Pusey 


| containing some home-thrnsts into these lofty preten- 


sions. 


THE TEMPORAL MISSION OF THE Hoty Guost; or, 
Reason and Revelation. By Henry Edward, Archbishop 
of Westminister. 12mo. Pp. 274. $1.75. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
Another work from the pen of Archbishop Manning. 
Of course it is a work of great learning, and equally, 
of course, it is intensely in the interest of Romanism. 
It is a discussion of the great problem of the relation 
of reason and revelation. The doctrines of the book, 
as a whole, are precisely the same as those of the famous 
Encyclical of the Roman Pontiff of 1864, defining the 
relations of the Church and the faith to the political 
and social changes of this age, and the limits of time 
and false liberty of the intellect and the will in indi- 
viduals and in societies of men. The introduction, con- 
sisting of some fifty pages, contains some admirable 
propositions well stated, defining the relations of reason 
and faith, with some excellent strictures on rationalism. 
It also contains the author’s retraction of his former 


| views, and his transition from the freedom of Protest- 


(Roman) Catholic Church, but against the belief that | 


there is any divine voice immutably and infallibly 
guiding the Church at this hour, are the necessary pro- 
moters of infidelity, as the defenders of a great schism, 
the promoters of free thought and discussion, and the 
antagonists of the only antidote against infidelity—the 
infallibility of the Church. In another letter recently 
addressed by the Archbishop to the Papal clergy of 
England, on the organization formed among some mem- 
bers of the Anglican, Greek, and Roman Churches, to 
labor and pray for the reunion and consolidation of 
these three branches of the Church, he, in obedience to 
orders from Rome, strongly denounces the “ Union,” 
and in the name of the “ Holy See” forbids the faith- 
ful to have any fellowship or participation with this 
movement, even to pray with ‘the heretics” of the 


Greek and Anglican Churches. Of course 


antism to subjection to “ the infallible teachings of the 
Church.” All the rest of the book is only a new form 
of presenting the old argument for the immutability of 
the Romish Church. 


THE PrRINcIPLES OF BroLoGy. By Herbert Spencer, 
Author of “ The Principles of Psychology,” ete. Vol. I. 
12mo. Pp. 475. $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—In our brief 
space we can do nothing more than announce this great 
work from the pen of one of the greatest thinkers and 
The class of minds for whom it 
The way for it 


essayists of our day. 
is intended will need nothing more. 


| was prepared by the author's “ First Principles,” which 


he stands | 


upon the high ground of Romanism—union there can | 


be none—there may be unity, but only by the Greek 
and Anglican Churehes returning obediently and sub- 


missively into the bosom of the one “ Holy Catholic | 


Church.” The “Eirenicon” is an able review of all 
these positions of Dr. Manning, a vindication of the 


| problems as they are. 


was republished in this country a year or two since. 
The subject of Biology, or the Science of Life, which 
comes next in order in his system of Philosophy, is to 
be treated in two volumes, of which this is the first. 
Mr. Spencer is a positivist, not technically of the school 
of Compté, but of that school which sets aside all 
sources of human knowledge but those which lie within 
ourselves, and which discards all facts but those which 
are discoverable by human investigation. Disdaining 
as a philosopher the help of revelation, he enters into 
an independent investigation of natural and social 
He is an admirer of the “new 


claims of the Church of England as a branch of the | philosophy,” an apostle of the “dynamic theory” of the 
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He is an Evolutionist in contradistinction 
He believes in 


universe. 
from the believer in special creations. 
an original and inscrutable Cause of all things; the 
point at issue is, how this inscrutable Cause has worked 
in the production of living forms. This point he claims 
“is to be decided only by examination of evidence 
through actions such as we see habitually going on.” 
The present work is an examination of these evidences, 
which of course in the author's judgment demonstrate 
the evolution theory of life. 


Tuirty YEARS OF ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER; 
Comprising descriptions of the Indian Nomads of the 
Plains; Explanation of New Territory; A Trip Across 
the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions of the 
Hatits of Different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them, ete. By Col. R. B. Marcy, 
U.S.A. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 442. 
$3. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.—Col. Marcy, son of the late ex-Governor 
Marcy, of New York, and father-in-law of General 
M'Clellan, and well-known as his chief-of-staff during 


the late war, spent a large portion of a service of more 
than thirty years in the United States Army on the 
frontiers, on the prairies, and among the far Western 
mountains. The present volume is the result of his 
observation and experience in this frontier service. 
The ample title gives an excellent idea of the contents 
of the book, which are given in a readable and excel- 
lent style. 





SronEWALL Jackson; A Military Biography, with | 
a Portrait and ‘Maps. By John Esten Cooke, formerly | 
of General Stuart's staff. 8vo. Pp. 470. $3.50. New | 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co.—In despite of the wretched cause in which he 
was engaged, there was a heroism in Stonewall Jack- 
son, a devotedness to the cause he had espoused, a dash 
and ubiquity in his action, that made him a foe to be 
feared and respected, often a terror to be shunned, | 


and, now that he is gone, and the great contest ended, | 


a subject whose life we are pleased to read both for 
the intense interest which his dashing movements in- 
spire, and for the full history of military actions which 
before we could only see obscurely. 


InpIAN Corn; Jts Value, Culture, and Uses. By | 
Edward Enfield. 12mo. Pp. 308. $1.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— | 
An exhaustive treatise on the cultivation of our great 
staple, Indian corn, which should be in the hands of 
all our farmers. ‘“ The author of Ten Acres Enough,” 
says Mr. Enfield, “ remarked with pardonable compla- 
cency, that he had manured his soil with brains.” The 
author proposes to furnish through this volume a quan- 
tity of the same remarkable fertilizer. 


THE IpLE Worp: Short Religious Essays upon the 
Gift of Speech, and its Employment in Conversation. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D. D. 16mo. Pp. 208. 
$1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—Dr. Goulburn is the author of sev- 
eral valuable little treatises which have been repub- 
lished in this country by the Appletons, and they are 
all characterized by an excellent style, careful and 
easy treatment of their subjects, and a rich devotional 
and practical element. The one before is a most useful 





| Fiction.” 


treatise on an important subject. The sins of the 
tongue, and the doings of the “unruly member,” are 
a fruitful source of dissension in the world, and the 
admonitions of the author are worthy of special heed, 
and will be found valuable to all who would cultivate 
a more consistent and Christian use of speech. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DELINEATIONS OF INSANITY, IMBE- 
ciLity, AND SuricipE. By A. O. Kellogg, M. D., As- 
sistant Physician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, New 


York. 12mo. Pp. 204. $1.75. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—These 


essays, the most of which, the author tells us, were 
published in the “ American Journal of Insanity,” at 
various intervals between 1859 and 1864, are intensely 
interesting to all who love to study the finer shades 
of thought in the immortal dramatist, and suggestive 
to those who are interested in the study of those re- 
markable traits of mind which characterize the insane, 
the imbeciles, and the suicides which he has drawn 
with his powerful hand. Dr. Kellogg's own experience 
and observation of the delicate shades of mental disease 
as seen in the wards of a large hospital, qualify him 
admirably for the work he has done, and enable him to 
appreciate the fidelity of Shakspeare’s delineations. 


Pictures OF Country LIFE. By Alice Cary, Author 
of “ Clovernook,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 359. $2. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
A book containing thirteen stories of country and 
domestic life, written in the excellent style and with 
the characteristic purity and good taste of Alice Cary 
Many a beautiful home-scene is here described, many 
mistakes in domestic life and their consequences are 
here well drawn, and many suggestions given to make 
home more beautiful and more happy. 


A Brier BroGraPHicaL Dictionary: Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, B. A., Trinity Col 


| lege, Cambridge; with Additions and Corrections by 


William A. Wheeler, M. A., Assistant Editor of Web- 
ster's Dictionaries, and Author of the “ Noted Names of 
12mo. Pp. 453. New York: Hurd & 

Yneinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—This will 
prove a most serviceable little Dictionary to the multi- 


$2 
$2. 


Houghton. 


| tudes who so often wish to know at once just the facts 


with reference to eminent persons given in this book. 


| “It hopes,” says the compiler, “ to lie upon the desk, 


an unobtrusive companion of other books of many 
sorts, to give a reader its rapid answer whenever he is 
tempted to pause at a name, and ask no more than, 
‘When did he live?’” It contains more than twenty 
thousand names of deceased persons more or less note- 
worthy, of all countries and periods. The American 
editor has done good service by adding to the list a 
great number of American names. We are glad to see 
it stated, that it is in contemplation to follow this work 
with a companion volume, on the same general plan, 
devoted to distinguished living characters. 


SumMeER Rest. By Gail Hamilton, Author of “A 
New Atmosphere,” ‘ Gala- Days,” ete. 12mo., Pp. 356. 
$2. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.—There is no lady writer in our country 
at the present day whose productions contain so much 
that is objectionable and commendable as those of 
“Gail Hamilton.” Her style is her own, and she uses 
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it most admirably. We have seen some attempts to 
imitate it, that have been utter failures. We advise 
all young writers to let the style alone. The public 
can not stand more than one such pen at a time. 


characteristics is fearless independence, constituting at 
once her strength and her dangerousness. We like the 
independence, the raciness, sometimes the caricatures, 


and the razor-like sharpness; but the fault is with all | 


such writers, that the same dash and raciness intrude 
themselves into places too solemn and sacred for them, 
and the incongruity is repulsive, while the example is 


contagious. There is as usual much that is objection- 


able in the present work, while it contains many things | 


interesting and instructive. The style of course is cap- 
tivating. “ Orchard Talk,” “ A Prose Henriade,” “ Larva 
Lessons,” and “ Fancy Farming.” are rich in all the an- 
thor’s best characteristics. ‘“Gilfillan’s Sabbath,” and 
“The Kingdom Coming,” have too much spice and too 
little salt. 


PoEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.” Blue and Gold Series. $1.25. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
Miss Mulock is a much better writer of fiction than of 
poetry, Her poetry, indeed, is characterized by the 
same elements as her fiction, and fails to rise above it 
in elevation of language or vividness of imagery. She 
Her thoughts 
are pure and tender, her conceptions are natural and 


lacks the power of poetic expression. 


chaste, but both are too commonplace, and her words 
Yet the neat little book 
that lies before us is vastly superior to much of the 


too feebly ornate for poetry. 


We | 
may say her thoughts, too, are her own, for one of her | 


| 








poetry that is issued in our day, and is of that natural, | 


home-like, and pure character that we can take it into 
our families, confident that those who read it will be 
made better by it. It abounds in elevated Christian 
sentiment, and is wholesome, mentally and morally. 


LECTURES ON THE Stupy oF History, DELIVERED 
IN OxForD, 1859-61. By Goldwin Smith, MW. A., Re- 
gius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. 12mo. Pp. 269. $1.75. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: 
fessor Smith is well known to the American people 
through his manly and powerful advocacy of the cause 
of our Government during the struggle against the re- 
bellion, as well as personally known to many through 


Robert Clarke & Co.—Pro- ; 
| Moore's Hill, Ind. 


his extensive tour through our country a year or two | 


The admirable lectures contained in this volume 
were delivered in course in the University of Oxford, 


ago. 


' ets. per part. 


to which is added a lecture on the University itself, 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, in 
December, 1864. These lectures, coming as they do 
from the life scholarship of one in the position of the 
author, and imbued with the liberal and comprehensive 
political views which he entertains, can not but be in- 
teresting and valuable to the student and general 
reader. The author seems to comprehend the circum- 
stances and problems which involve our own nation, 
well in the lecture “On the 
Foundation of the American Colonies.” 


and has treated them 


BLIND JeEssiE. By Nellie Grahame. 16mo. Pp. 
205. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: Poe & Hiteh- 
cock.—Nellie Grahame has written some excellent little 
for the folks, such as “ Clementina’s 
Mirror,” ‘“ Diamonds Reset,” 


another interesting and sweet little story added to 


books young 


ete., and this volume is 


them; indeed, it contains two stories, a short one en- 
titled ‘“‘ Hester Crosby,” being added to the longer one. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazinz, 
May, 1866. American Edition. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. 

Yedar Creek: A Poem Read Before the Convention of 
the ‘ Beta Theta Pi.” By James B. Black. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, A Dictionary of Universal 
Parts 104, 105, 106. 25 
Philadelphia: a. Lippincott & Co. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

A Centennial Discourse Delivered before the Provi- 
By David Patten, D. D. 


Knowledge for the People. 


dence Annual Conference. 
Boston: J. P. Magee. 
Centenary Sermon Delivered before the New Jersey 
Annual Conference. By Rev. Alexander Gilmore. 
Minutes of the Ohio State Sunday School Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, Dayton, O. 
CATALOGUES.—Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
President, Rev. Herman M. Johnson, D. D, 
Towa Wesleyan University, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Jowa. ‘. Elliott, D. D., LL. D., President. 
Students, 310. Brookville College, Brookville, Indiana. 
Rev. W. R. Goodwin, A. M., President. Students, 224. 
Moore's Hill Male and Female Collegiate Institute, 
tev. T. Harrison, A. M., President. 
Ohio Wesleyan Female College, Dela- 


vania. 
Students, 139. 


rev. ( 


Students, 376. 


ware, O. Rev. Park S. Donelson, D. D., President. 
Students, 310. Indiana Female College, Indianapolis, 
Ind. W. Wl. De Motte, A. M., President. Students, 
268. Pittsburg Female Colicge, Pittsburg, Penn. Rev. 


I. C. Pershing, D. D., President. Students, 426, 


Roitar’s Baeble. 


A Misstonary BisHop FoR AFRICA.—On the even- 
ing of Wednesday, June 20th, Rev. J. W. Roberts, of 
the Liberia Annual Conference, was ordained to the 
office and work of missionary bishop for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Africa. The ordination took place 


in St. Paul’s Church, New York, and the services were | 


most interesting and impressive. The episcopal address 
was delivered by Bishop Scott; the candidate was pre- 


sented by Drs. Carlton and Harris; the ordination 
prayer and examination by Bishop Janes, and the or- 
dination was conducted by Bishops Janes and Scott, 
assisted by Dr. Holdich and other elders. 
the newly-consecrated bishop sailed for his field of 


Soon after 


labor, bearing with him, we doubt not, the prayers 
and benedictions of the Church. The Roberts family 


| were among the first to embark for Africa under the 
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colonization scheme. Thirty-seven years ago, “ Aunty | 


Roberts,” a widow, who had been very careful in the 
education of her children, sending them to school and 
training them up in the fear of the Lord, left Peters- 
burg, Va., and embarked at City Point for the colony 
in Africa, bearing with her her three sons, and accom- 
panied by a number of the very best colored popula- 
tion, most of them being members of the Methodist 
Church. 

Reaching Liberia, the eldest Roberts soon became a 
leading merchant, and established a first-rate credit in 
New York and England. At first white governors of 
the colony went from the United States, its founders 
always intending that the colonists should choose their 
own governor when the proper time came. After some 
years that period arrived, and this Mr. Roberts was 
elected by the Liberians the first governor, and re- 
After a while the Liberians resolved to be- 
come a republic, and their Constitution, written in the 


elected 


United States, was a miniature of our own, and adopted 
in Africa. Governor Roberts was elected the first 
president of the infant republic of Liberia. 

he next brother became an early traveling preacher 
in the Liberia Conference, where he has faithfully 
labored for many years. The youngest, a few years 
ago, came to New York for admittance to the Medical 
College, but not being of the right color, although very 
light, could not matriculate in that city. He graduated 
in Maine, and with his parchment of M. D. returned to 
practice in Liberia. A very excellent and educated 
physician, he finished a useful life there in the faithful 
discharge of his professional duties. 

The Bishop, ‘“Aunty’s” second son, is now about 
fifty years of age, and has already given many years 
of earnest and faithful toil to Africa. We pray that 
his life may long be spared, and that he shall be per- 
mitted to see still greater things done for Africa than 
even the marvelous work that has been accomplished 
within the past thirty years. For the above items we 
are chiefly indebted to the pen of our friend G. P. 
Disosway. 


MrippLETon’s PortRAIT OF WeESLEY.—In noticing 
this beautiful work of art a month ago we fell into a 
mistake with regard to the price, and our blunder has 
occasioned some annoyance to Mr. Middleton, and also 
to persons desiring the picture. The price is fifteen 
dollars instead of ten, as we stated a month ago. This 
of course includes a handsome oval gilt frame, appro- 
priate for the picture. We also should say that this 
picture is only furnished through Middleton & Co., of 
Cincinnati, or their authorized agents. The more we 
study this portrait of Mr. Wesley the better we like it. 
We do not hesitate to say that as a portrait and work 
of art we like it better than any picture of Mr. Wesley 
we have ever seen. 


THE REPOSITORY AMONG ITS FRIENDS.—We quote 
the following from one of our secular exchanges: “ If it 
is true that ‘persons are judged by the company they 
keep,’ why could they not also be judged by what they 
read? If we visit our neighborsand find upon their 
center tables collections of light literature, novels, and 
yellow-backs generally, may we not conclude that it is 
their taste, and that their brains are as shallow as their 





moral and religious magazines, such as the Ladies’ Re- 
pository, we would of course believe them to be refined, 
religious, and church-going people, with whom it would 
be interesting and instructive to pass an hour in social 
conversation, It is, in fact, the ‘Queen of Monthlies,’ 
and stands at the head of the list as a Christian family 
magazine. We have been a subscriber from its com- 
mencement, and have watched its progress with the 
deepest interest. The artistic work of this periodical, 
we venture to say, has never been excelled. The read- 
ing matter is of the most elevated and Christian char- 
acter. Its several departments are conducted with the 
greatest ability; in short, it is the most fitting maga- 
zine for a Christian young lady we know of.” 

To accompany the above we strain our modesty far 
enough to present the following from the leading paper 
of a sister denomination: ‘The Ladies’ Repository is 
at hand, richly laden with choice food for the mind. 
Nothing objectionable to the devout Christian ever ap- 
pears in its pages, but, on the contrary, it contains an 
abundance of religious matter, and hence nourishment 
for the soul as well. In fact, it is devoted to Literature 
and Religion, the pens of eminent writers being brought 
into requisition to make it one of the most desirable 
magazines in the land. When we say Religion, we 
mean the purely orthodox faith, taught and illustrated 
in a variety of pleasing and entertaining ways, and not 
simply by dry and profound dissertations. And when 
we say Literature, we wish to be understood to mean 
that which is pure and elevating, and which will in- 
struct as well as entertain; for we do not recognize as 
literature, in the true sense of the word, silly love 
tales and scheming, murder stories. These, we are 
pleased to state, never tarnish the pages of the Repos- 
itory. When it contains fiction, it is always with a 
view to illustrate and instruct with all the more im- 
pressiveness, and to simplify. We can recommend it 
to all—even the unconverted will find much to admire 
and praise, while every family will be greatly benefited 
by its perusal.” 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—Many a mother’s heart, and, no 
doubt, father’s too, will be pleased with our beautiful 
picture of the “Student,” young humanity in its first 
efforts in literature. Beautiful, simple, innocent child- 
hood! How the world seems changed from what it 
appeared in our eyes in the sunny days of boyhood! 
God bless the children! Let them be innocent, gay, 
happy, unconscious as they are of the stern future that 
is before them, and which will soon enough awake them 
from their beautiful dreams. We accompany “ The 
Student” with “ The Falls of the Rhine and the Chateau 
de Laufen,” a spot celebrated among the magnificent 
views on the Rhine. 


ArtTIcLes AcCcCEPTED.—The Pledge and its Fulfill- 
ment; David Gray; Mountains of Transfiguration; Per- 
fect through Suffering; The Toils and Trials of Women; 
The Last Supper of the Girondists; Stray Thoughts; 
Katie's Creek. 


ArTICLES Decitinep.—Brevity the Soul of Elo- 
quence—too far transgresses its own principles; Cen- 
tenary Thoughts—hardly up to what we think a Cen- 
tenary poem ought to be; and Futurity. Some other 


reading? but if in their stead we should find high-toned, | articles on hand we have not yet had time to examine. 
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